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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 
IX. 
HE idea of what she was to make up and the prodigious total it 
came to were kept well before Maisie at her mother’s. These 


things were the constant occupation of Mrs. Wix, who arrived 
there by the back stairs, but in tears of joy, the day after her own 


arrival. The process of making up, as to which the good lady had an 
immense deal to say, took, through its successive phases, so long that it 
promised to be a period at least equal to the child’s last period with her 
father. But this was a fuller and richer time: it bounded along to the 
tune of Mrs, Wix’s constant insistence on the energy they must both 


put forth. There was a fine intensity in the way the child agreed with 
her that under Mrs. Beale and Susan Ash she had learned nothing 
whatever ; the wildness of the rescued castaway was one of the forces 
that would henceforth make for a career of conquest. The year there- 
fore rounded itself as a receptacle of retarded knowledge—a cup 
brimming over with the sense that now, at Icast, she was learning. 
Mrs. Wix fed this sense from the stores of her conversation and with 
the immense bustle of her reminder that they must cull the fleeting 
hour. They were surrounded with subjects they must take at a rush, 
and perpetually getting into the attitude of triumphant attack. They 
had certainly no idle hours, and the child went to bed each night as 
tired as from a long day’s play. This had begun from the moment of 
their reunion, begun with all Mrs. Wix had to tell her young friend 
of the reasons of her ladyship’s extraordinary behaviour at the very 
first. 
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It took the form of her ladyship’s refusal for three days to see her 
child—three days during which Sir Claude made hasty, merry dashes 
into the schoolroom to smooth down the odd situation, to say “She'll 
come round, you know; I assure you she'll come round,” and a little 
even to compensate Maisie for the indignity he had caused her to 
suffer. There had never in the child’s life been, in all ways, such a 
delightful amount of reparation. It came out by his sociable admission 
that her ladyship had not known of his visit to her late husband’s house 
and of his having made that person’s daughter a pretext for striking up 
an acquaintance with the dreadful creature installed there. Heaven 
knew she wanted her child back and had made every plan of her own 
for removing her; what she couldn’t, for the present at least, forgive 
any one concerned was the meddling, underhand way in which Sir 
Claude had brought about the transfer. Maisie carried more of the 
weight of this resentment than even Mrs. Wix’s confidential ingenuity 
could lighten for her, especially as Sir Claude himself was not at all 
ingenious, though indeed on the other hand he was not at all crushed. 
He was amused and intermittent and at moments most startling ; he 
brought out to his young companion, with a frankness that agitated her 
much more than he seemed to guess, that he depended on her not letting 
her mother, when she should see her, get anything out of her about 
anything Mrs. Beale might have said to him. He came in and out ; he 
professed, in joke, to take tremendous precautions ; he showed a positive 
disposition to romp. He chaffed Mrs. Wix till she was purple with the 
pleasure of it, and reminded Maisie of the reticence he expected of her 
till she set her teeth like an Indian captive. Her lessons these first 
days and indeed for long after seemed to be all about Sir Claude, and 
yet she never really mentioned to Mrs. Wix that she was prepared, 
under his inspiring injunction, to be vainly tortured. This lady, 
however, had formulated the position of things with an acuteness that 
showed how little she needed to be coached. Her explanation of 
everything that seemed not quite pleasant—and if her own footing was 
perilous it met that danger as well—was that her ladyship was 
passionately in love. Maisie accepted this hint with infinite awe and 
leant upon it much when she was at last summoned into the presence 
of her mother. 

There she encountered matters in which it seemed really to help to 
give her a clue—an almost terrifying strangeness, full, none the less, 
after a little, of reverberations of Ida’s old fierce, demonstrative recoveries 
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of possession. They had been scme time in the house together, and 
this demonstration came late. Preoccupied, however, as Maisie was 
with the idea of the sentiment Sir Claude had inspired, and familiar, in 
addition, by Mrs. Wix’s anecdotes, with the ravages that in general 
such a sentiment could produce, she was able to make allowances for 
her ladyship’s remarkable appearance, her violent splendour, the 
wonderful colour of her lips and even the hard stare, like that of some 
gorgeous idol described in a story-book, that had come into her eyes in 
consequence of a curious thickening of their already rich circumference. 
Her professions and explanations were mixed with eager challenges 
and sudden drops, in the midst of which Maisie recognised as a 
memory of other years the rattle of her trinkets and the scratch of 
her endearments, the odour of her clothes and the jumps of her 
conversation. She had all her old, clever way—Mrs. Wix said it was 
“aristocratic ”—of changing the subject as she might have slammed 
the door in your face. The principal thing that was different was the 
tint of her golden hair, which had changed to a coppery red and, with 
the head it profusely covered, struck the child as now lifted still further 
aloft. This picturesque parent showed literally a grander stature and 
a nobler presence, things which, with some others that might have 
been bewildering, were handsomely accounted for by the romantic state 
of her affections. It was her affections, Maisie could easily see, that led 
Ida to break out into questions as to what had passed at the other 
house between that horrible woman and Sir Claude; but it was also 
just here that the little girl was able to recall the effect with which, in 
earlier days, she had practised the pacific art of stupidity. This art 
again came to her aid: her mother, in getting rid of her after an 
interview in which she had achieved a vagueness beyond her years, 
allowed her fully to understand that she had not grown a bit more 
amusing. 

She could bear that; she could bear anything that helped her to 
feel she had done something for Sir Claude. If she hadn’t told 
Mrs. Wix how Mrs. Beale seemed to like him she certainly couldn’t 
tell her ladyship. In the way the past revived for her there was a queer 
confusion. It was because mamma hated papa that she used to want to 
know bad things of him; and at present if she wanted to know the 
same of Sir Claude it was quite from the opposite motive. She 
was awe-struck at the manner in which a lady might be affected 
through the passion mentioned by Mrs. Wix; she held her breath 
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with the sense of picking her steps among the tremendous things of 
life. What she did, however, now, after the interview with her mother, 
impart to Mrs. Wix was that, in spite of her having had her “ good ” 
effect, as she called it—the effect she studied, the effect of harmless 
vacancy—her ladyship’s last words had been that her ladyship’s duty by 
her would be thoroughly done. Over this announcement governess and 
pupil looked at cach other in silent profundity ; but as the wecks went 
by it had no consequences that interfered gravely with the breezy gallop 
of making up. Her ladyship’s duty took at times the form of not seeing 
her child for days together, and Maisie led her life in great prosperity 
between Mrs. Wix and kind Sir Claude. Mrs. Wix had a new dress 
and, as she was the first to proclaim, a better position ; so it all struck 
Maisie as a crowded, brilliant life, with, for the time, Mrs. Beale 
and Susan Ash simply “left out” like children not invited to a 
Christmas party. Mrs. Wix had a secret terror which, like most of her 


secret feelings, she discussed with her little companion, in great 


solemnity, by the hour: the possibility of her ladyship’s coming 
down on them, in her sudden high-bred way, with a school. But she 
had also a balm to this fear in a conviction of the strength of Sir 
Claude's grasp of the situation. He was too pleased—didn’t he con- 
stantly say as much ?—with the good impression made, in a wide circle, 
by Ida’s sacrifices ; and he came into the schoolroom repeatedly to let 
them know how beautifully he felt everything had gone off and 
everything would go on. 

He disappeared at times for days, when his patient friends under- 
stood that her ladyship would naturally absorb him; but he always 
came back with tke drollest stories of where he had been, a wonderful 
picture of society, and even with pretty presents that showed how 
in absence he thought of his home. Besides giving Mrs. Wix by 
his conversation a sense that they almost themselves “ went out,” he 
gave her a five-pound note and the history of France and an umbrella 
avith a malachite knob, and to Maisie both chocolate-creams and 
story-books, and a lovely great-coat (which he took her out all alone to 
buy), besides ever so many games in boxes, with printed directions, and 
a bright red frame for the protection of his famous photograph. The 
games were, as he said, to wile away the evening hour ; and the evening 
hour indeed often passed in futile attempts on Mrs. Wix’s part to 
master what “it said” on the papers. When he asked the pair 
how they liked the games they always replied “ Oh, immensely !” but 
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they had earnest discussions as to whether they hadn’t better appeal to 
him frankly for aid to understand them. This was a course their 
delicacy shrank from ; they couldn’t have told exactly why, but it was a 
part of their tenderness for him not to let him think they had trouble. 
What dazzled most was his kindness to Mrs. Wix, not only the 
five-pound note and the “not forgetting” her, but the perfect con- 
sideration, as she called it with an air to which her sounding of the 
words gave the only grandeur Maisie was to have seen her wear save on 
a certain occasion hereafter to be described, an occasion when the pocr 
lady was grander than all of them put together. He shook hands with 
her, he recognised her, as she said, and above all, more than once, he took 
her, with his stepdaughter, to the pantomime, and in the crowd, coming 
out, publicly gave her his arm. When he met them in sunny Piccadilly 
he made merry and turned and walked with them, heroically suppressing 
his consciousness of the stamp of his company, a heroism that — 
needless for Mrs. Wix to sound ¢hose words—her ladyship, though a 
blood relation, was little enough the woman to be capable of. Even to 
the hard heart of childhood there was something tragic in such elation at 
such humanities: it brought home to Maisie the way her humble 
companion had sidled and ducked through life. But it settled the 
question of the degree to which Sir Claude was a gentleman: he was 
more of one than anybody else in the world—* I don’t care,” Mrs. Wix 
repeatedly remarked, “ whom you may meet in grand society, nor even 
to whom you may be contracted in marriage.” There were questions 
that Maisie never asked ; so her governess was spared the embarrass- 
ment of telling her if he were more of a gentleman than papa. This was 
not, moreover, from the want of opportunity, for there were no moments 
between them at which the topic could be irrelevant, no subject they 
were going into, not even the principal dates or the auxiliary verbs, 
in which it was further off than the turn of the page. The answer 
on the winter nights to the puzzle of cards and counters and little 
bewildering pamphlets was just to draw up to the fire and talk 
about him ; and if the truth must be told this edifying interchange 
constituted for the time the little girl’s chief education. 

It must also be admitted that he took them far, further perhaps 
than was always warranted by the old-fashioned conscience, the dingy 
decencies, of Maisie’s simple instructress. There were hours when 
Mrs. Wix sighingly testified to the scruples she surmounted, seemed 
to ask what other line one. cou/d take with a young person whose 
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experience had been, as it were, so peculiar. “It isn’t as if you didn’t 
already know everything, is it, love ?” and “I can’t make you any worse 
than you ave, can I, darling ?”—these were the terms in which the good 
lady justified to herself and her pupil her pleasant conversational ease. 
What the pupil already knew was indeed rather taken for granted than 
expressed, but it performed the useful function of transcending all text- 
books and supplanting all studies. If the child couldn’t be worse it 
was a comfort even to herself that she was bad—a comfort offering a 
broad, firm support to the fundamental fact of the present crisis: the 
fact that mamma was fearfully jealous. This was another side of the 
circumstance of mamma’s passion, and the deep couple in the school- 
room were not long in working round to it. It brought them face to 
face with the idea of the inconvenience suffered by any lady who 
marries a gentleman producing on other ladies the charming effect of 
Sir Claude. That such ladies would freely fall in love with him was a 
reflection naturally irritating to his wife. One day when some accident, 
some crash of a banged door or some scurry of a scared maid, had 
rendered this truth particularly vivid, Maisie, receptive and profound, 
suddenly said to her companion: “ And you, my dear, are you in love 
with him too?” 

Even her profundity had left a margin for a laugh; so she was a 
trifle startled by the solemn promptitude with which Mrs. Wix plumped 
out: “Over head and ears. I’ve never, since you ask me, been so far 
gone.” 

This boldness had none the less no effect of deterrence for her when, 
a few days later—it was because several had elapsed without a visit 
from Sir Claude—her governess turned the tables. “May I ask you, 
miss, if you are?” Mrs. Wix brought it out, she could see, with 
hesitation, but clearly intending a joke. ‘Why, yes /” the child made 
answer, as if in surprise at not having long ago seemed sufficiently to 
commit herself; on which her friend gave a sigh of apparent satisfaction. 
It might in fact have expressed positive relief. Everything was as it 
should be. 

Yet it was not with them, they were very sure, that her ladyship was 
furious, nor because she had forbidden it that there befell at last a 
period—six months brought it round—when for days together he 
scarcely came near them. He was “off,” and Ida was “ off,” and they 
were sometimes off together and sometimes apart ; there were seasons 
when the simple students had the house to themselves, when the very 
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servants seemed also to be “off,” and dinner became a reckless forage 
in pantries and sideboards. Mrs. Wix reminded her disciple on 
such occasions—hungry moments often, when all the support of the 
reminder was required—that the “real life” of their companions, the 
brilliant society in which it was inevitable they should move and the 
complicated pleasures in which it was almost presumptuous of the mind 
to follow them, must offer features literaily not to be imagined without 
being seen. At one of these times Maisie found her opening it out that, 
though the difficulties were many, it was Mrs. Beale who had now 
become the chief. Then somehow it was breught fully to the child’s 
knowledge that her stepmother had been making attempts to see her, 
that her mother had deeply resented it, that her stepfather had backed 
her stepmother up, that the latter had pretended to be acting as the 
representative of her father, and that her mother took the whole thing, 
in plain terms, very hard. The situation was, as Mrs. Wix declared, an 
extraordinary muddle to be sure. Her account of it brought back to 
Maisie the happy vision of the way Sir Claude and Mrs. Beale had made 
acquaintance—an inciderit to which, with her stepfather, though she 
had had little to say about it to Mrs. Wix, she had, during the first 
weeks of her stay at her mother’s, found more than one opportunity to 
revert. As to what had taken place the day Sir Claude came for her, 
she had been vaguely grateful to Mrs. Wix for not attempting, as her 
mother had attempted, to put her through. That was what Sir Claude 
had called the process when he warned her of it, and again afterwards, 
when he told her she was an awfully good “chap” for having foiled it. 
Then it was that, well aware Mrs. Beale hadn’t in the least really given 
her up, she had asked him if he remained in communication with her 
and if for the time everything must really be held to be at an end 
between her stepmother and herself. This conversation had occurred 
in consequence of his one day popping into the schoolroom and finding 
Maisie alone. 


X. 


He was smoking a cigarette and he stood before the fire and looked 
at the meagre appointments of the room in a way that made her rather 
ashamed of them. Then before, on the subject of Mrs. Beale, he let 
her “draw” him—that was another of his words; it was astonishing 
how many she gathered in—he remarked that really mamma kept 
them rather low on the question of decorations. Mrs. Wix had put 
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up a Japanese fan and two rather grim texts; she had wished they 
were gayer, but they were all she happened to have. Without Sir 
Claude’s photograph, however, the place would have been, as he said, 
as dull as a cold dinner. He had said as well that there were all 
sorts of things they ought to have; yet governess and pupil, it had 
to be admitted, were still divided between discussing the places where 
any sort of thing would look best, if any sort of thing should ever 
come, and acknowledging that mutability in the little girl’s career 
which was naturally unfavourable to accumulation. She stayed long 
enough only to miss things, not half long enough to deserve them. 
The way Sir Claude looked about the schoolroom had made her feel 
with humility as if it were not very different from the shabby attic 
in which she had visited Susan Ash. Then he had said, in abrupt 
reference to Mrs. Beale: “ Do you think she really cares for you?” 

“Oh, awfully!” Maisie had replied. 

“But, I mean, does she love you for yourself, as they call it, don’t 
you know? Is she as fond of you, now, as Mrs. Wix ?” 

The child turned it over. ‘Oh, I’m not every bit Mrs. Beale has!” 

Sir Claude seemed much amuscd at this. “No; you’re not every 
bit she has!” 

He laughed for some moments; but that was an old story to 
Maisie, and she was not too much disconcerted to go on: “ But she'll 
never give me up.” 

“Well, I won't either, old boy: so that’s not so wonderful, and she’s 
not the only one. But if she’s so fond of you, why doesn’t she write 
to you?” 

“Oh, on account of mamma!” This was rudimentary, and she was 
almost surprised at the simplicity of Sir Claude’s question. 

“TI see—that’s quite right,” he answered. “She might get at you 
—there are all sorts of ways. But of course there’s Mrs. Wix.” 

“There’s Mrs. Wix,” Maisie lucidly concurred. “ Mrs. Wix can’t 
endure her.” 

Sir Claude seemed interested. “Oh, she can’t endure her? Then 
what does she say about her?” 

“Nothing at all—because she knows I shouldn’t like it. Isn’t it 
sweet of her?” the child asked. 

“Certainly ; rather nice. Mrs. Beale wouldn’t hold her tongue for 
any such thing as that, would she?” 

Maisie remembered how little she had done so; but she desired 
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to protect Mrs. Beale too. The only protection she could think of, 
however, was the plea: “Oh, at papa’s, you know, they don’t mind!” 

At this Sir Claude only smiled. “No, I dare say not. But here 
we mind, don’t we ?—we take care what we say. I don’t suppose it’s 
the sort of thing / ought to say,” he went on; “but I think we must, 
on the whole, be rather nicer here than at your father’s. However, I 
don’t press that; for it’s a sort of question on which it’s awfully 
awkward for you to speak. Don’t worry, at any rate: I assure you 
I'll back you up.” Then, after a moment, while he smoked, he reverted 
to Mrs. Beale and the child’s first inquiry. “I’m afraid we can’t do 
much for her just now. I haven’t seen her since that day—upon my 
word I haven’t seen her.” The next instant, with a laugh the least 
bit foolish, the young man slightly coloured: he felt this profession 
of innocence to be excessive as addressed to Maisie. It was inevitable 
to say to her, however, that of course her mother loathed the lady of 
the other house. He couldn’t go there again with his wife’s consent, 
and he wasn’t the man—he begged her to believe, falling once more, 
in spite of himself, into the scruple of showing the child he didn’t trip 
—to go there without it. He was liable in talking with her to take 
the tone of her being also a man of the world. He had gone to 
Mrs. Beale’s to fetch away Maisie; but that was altogether different. 
Now that she was in her mother’s house, what pretext had he to give 
her mother for paying cails on her father’s wife? And of course 
Mrs. Beale couldn’t come to Ida’s—Ida would tear her limb from 
limb. Maisie, with this talk of pretexts, remembered how much 
Mrs. Beale had made of her being a good one, and how, for such a 
function, it was her fate to be either much depended on or much missed. 
Sir Claude, moreover, recognised on this occasion that perhaps things 
would take a turn later on; and he wound up by saying: “ I’m sure 
she does sincerely care for you—how can she possibly help it? She's 
very young and very pretty and very clever: I think she’s charming. 
But we must walk very straight. If you'll help me, you know, I'll 
help you,” he concluded in the pleasant, fraternising, equalising, not 
a bit patronising way which made the child ready to go through 
anything for him, and the beauty of which, as she dimly felt, was 
that it was not a deceitful descent to her years, but a real indifference 
to them. 

It gave her moments of secret rapture—moments of believing she 
might help him indeed. The only mystification in this was the imposing 
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time of life that her elders spoke of as youth. For Sir Claude then 
Mrs. Beale was “ young,” just as for Mrs. Wix Sir Claude was: that 
was one of the merits for which Mrs. Wix most commended him. 
What therefore was Maisie herself, and, in another relation to the 
matter, what therefore was mamma? _ It took her some time to puzzle 
out, with the aid of an experiment or two, that it wouldn’t do to talk 
about mamma’s youth. She even went so far one day, in the presence 
of that lady’s thick colour and marked lines, as to wonder if it would 
occur to any one but herself to do so. Yet, if she wasn’t young, then 
she was old; and this threw an odd light on her having a husband 
of a different generation. Mr. Farange was still older—that Maisie 
perfectly knew; and it brought her in due course to the perception 
of how much more, since Mrs. Beale was younger than Sir Claude, 
papa must be older than Mrs. Beale. Such discoveries were discon- 
certing and even a trifle confounding: these persons, it appeared, were 
not of the age they ought to be. This was somehow particularly the 
case with mamma, and the fact made her reflect with some relief on 
her not having gone with Mrs. Wix into the question of Sir Claude’s 
attachment to his wife. She was conscious that in confining their 
attention to the state of her ladyship’s own affections they had been 
controlled—Mrs. Wix perhaps in especial—by delicacy and even by 
embarrassment. The end of her colloquy with her stepfather in the 
schoolroom was her saying: “Then if we’re not to see Mrs. Beale 
at all, it isn’t what she seemed to think when you came for me.” 

He looked rather blank. “ What did she scem to think ?” 

“ Why, that I’ve brought you together.” 

“ She thought that?” Sir Claude inquired. 

Maisie was surprised at his already forgetting it. “Just as I had 
brought papa and her. Don’t you remember she said so?” 

It came back to Sir Claude in a peal of laughter. “Oh yes—she 
said so!” 

“And you said so,” Maisie lucidly pursued. 

He recovered, with increasing mirth, the whole occasion. “ And 
you said so!” he retorted as if they were playing a game. 

“ Then were we all mistaken?” the child asked. 

He considered a little. “No; on the whole, not. I dare say it’s 
just what you save done. We are together—in an extraordinary sort 
of way. She’s thinking of us—of you and me—though we don’t meet. 


And I've no doubt you'll find it will be all right when you go back 
to her.” 
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“Am I going back to her?” Maisie brought out with a little gasp 
which was like a sudden clutch of the happy present. 

It appeared to make Sir Claude grave a moment: it might have 
made him feel the weight of the pledge his action had given. “Oh, 
some day, I suppose! ‘We've lots of time.” 

“ I’ve such a tremendous lot to make up,” Maisie said with a sense 
of great boldness. 

“Certainly ; and you must make up every hour of it. Oh, I’ll see 
that you do!” 

This was encouraging; and to show, cheerfully, that she was 
reassured she replied: “ That’s what Mrs. Wix sees too.” 

“Oh yes,” said Sir Claude; “Mrs. Wix and I are shoulder to 
shoulder.” 

Maisie took in a little this strong image; after which she 
exclaimed: “Then I’ve done it also to you and her—I've brought 
you together!” 

“Blest if you haven't!” Sir Claude laughed. “And more, upon 
my word, than any of the lot. Oh, you’ve done for us/ Now, if you 
could—as I suggested, you know, that day—only manage me and your 
mother !” 

The child wondered. “ Bring you and her together ?” 

“You see we're not together—not a bit. But I oughtn’t to tell 
you such things; all the more that you won’t really do it—not you. 
No, old chap,” the young man continued ; “there you'll break down. 
But it won’t matter—we’ll rub along. The great thing is that you and 
I are all right.” 

“We're all right!” Maisie echoed devoutly. But the next moment, 
in the light of what he had just said, she asked: “ How shall I ever 
leave you?” It was as if she must somehow take care of him. 

His smile did justice to her anxiety. ‘Oh, well, you needn’t! It 
won’t come to that.” 

“Do you mean that when I do go you'll go with me?” 

Sir Claude hesitated. “Not exactly ‘with’ you, perhaps ; but I shall 
never be far off.” 

“ But how do you know where mamma may take you ?” 

He laughed again. “I don’t, I confess!” Then he had an idea, 
but it seemed a little too jocose. “That will be for vou to see—that 
she sha’n’t take me too far.” 

“How can I help it?” Maisie inquired in surprise. “Mamma 
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doesn’t care for me,” she said very simply. “Not really.” Child as she 
was, her little long history was in the words ; and it was as impossible 
to contradict her as if she had been venerable. 

Sir Claude’s silence was an admission of this, and still more the 
tone in which he presently replied: “That won't prevent her from — 
some time or other—leaving me with you.” 

“Then we'll live together ?” she eagerly demanded. 

“1m afraid,” said Sir Claude, smiling, “ that that will be Mrs. Beale’s 
real chance.” 

Her eagerness just slightly dropped at this ; she remembered Mrs. 
Wix’s pronouncement that it was all an extraordinary muddle. “To 
take me again? Well, can’t you come to see me there?” 

“Oh, I dare say!” 

Though there were parts of childhood Maisie had lost, she had all 
childhood’s preference for the particular promise. ‘“ Then you w// come 
—you'll come often, won’t you?” she insisted, while at the moment 
she spoke the door opened for the return of Mrs. Wix. Sir Claude 
hereupon, instead of replying, gave her a look which left her silent and 
embarrassed. 

When he again found privacy convenient, however—which happened 
to be long in coming—he took up their conversation very much where it 
had dropped. “You see, my dear, if I shall be able to go to you at 
your father’s, it isn’t at all the same thing for Mrs. Beale to come to 
you here.” Maisie gave a thoughtful assent to this proposition, though 
conscious that she could scarcely herself say just where the difference 
would lie. She felt how much her stepfather saved her, as he said 
with his habitual amusement, the trouble of that. “I shall probably be 
able to go to Mrs. Beale’s without your mother’s knowing it.” 

Maisie stared with a certain thrill at the dramatic element in this. 
“And she couldn’t come here without mamma’s ?” She was 
unable to articulate the word for what mamma would do. 

“My dear child, Mrs. Wix would tell of it.” 

“But I thought,” Maisie objected, “that Mrs. Wix and you——” 

“ Are such brothers-in-arms ?”—Sir Claude caught herup. “Oh yes, 
about everything but Mrs. Beale. And if you should suggest,” he 
went on, “that we might somehow or other hide her peeping in from 
Mrs. Wix r 

“Oh, I don’t suggest that /”—Maisie in turn cut him short. 

Sir Claude looked as if he could indeed quite see why. “No; it 
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would really be impossible.” There came to her from this glance at 
what they might hide the first small glimpse of something in him that 
she wouldn’t have expected. There had been times when she had had 
to make the best of the impression that she herself was deceitful ; yet 
she had never concealed anything bigger than a thought. Of course 
she now concealed this thought of how strange it would be to see Azm 
hide ; and while she was so actively engaged he continued : “ Besides, 
you know, I’m not afraid of your father.” 

“ And you are of my mother ?” 

“ Rather, old man!” Sir Claude replied. 


XI. 


It must not be supposed that her ladyship’s intermissions were not 
qualified by demonstrations of another order—triumphal entries and 
breathless pauses during which she seemed to take of everything in the 
room, from the state of the ceiling to that of her daughter’s boot-toes, a 
survey that was rich in intentions. Sometimes she sat down and some- 
times she surged about, but her attitude wore equally in either case the 
grand air of the practical. She found so much to deplore that she left 
a great deal to expect, and bristled so with calculations that she seemed 
to scatter remedies and pledges. Her visits were as good as an outfit ; 
her manner, as Mrs. Wix once said, as good as a pair of curtains ; but 
she was a person addicted to extremes—sometimes barely speaking to 
her child and sometimes pressing this tender shoot to a bosom cut, 
as Mrs. Wix had also observed, remarkably low. She was always in 
a fearful hurry, and the lower the bosom was cut the more it was to be 
gathered she was wanted elsewhere. She usually broke in alone, but 
sometimes Sir Claude was with her, and during all the earlier period 
there was nothing on which these appearances had had so delightful 
a bearing as on the way her ladyship was, as Mrs. Wix expressed it, 
under the spell. “But zsz’¢ she under it!” Maisie used in thoughtful 
but familiar reference to exclaim after Sir Claude had swept mamma 
away in peals of natural laughter. Not even in the old days of the 
convulsed ladies had she hcard mamma laugh so freely as in these 
moments of conjugal surrender, to the gaiety of which even a little 
girl could see she had at last a right—a little girl whose thoughtfulness 
was now all happy selfish meditation on good omens and future fun. 

Unaccompanied, in subsequent hours, and with an effect of changing 
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to meet a change, Ida took a tone superficially disconcerting and 
abrupt—the tone of having, at an immense cost, made over everything 
to Sir Claude and wishing others to know that if everything wasn't 
right it was because Sir Claude was so dreadfully vague. “ He has 
made from the first such a row about you,” she said on one occasion to 
Maisie, “that I’ve told him to do for you himself and try how he likes 
it—see? I’ve washed my hands of you; I’ve made you over to him ; 
and if you're discontented it’s on him, please, you'll come down. So 
don’t haul poor me up—lI assure you I’ve worries enough.” One of 
these, visibly, was that the spell rejoiced in by the schoolroom fire was 
already in danger of breaking ; another was that she was finally forced 
to make no secret of her husband’s unfitness for real responsibilities. 
The day came indeed when her breathless auditors learnt from her in 
bewilderment that what ailed him was that he was, alas, simply not 
serious. Maisie wept on Mrs. Wix’s bosom after hearing that Sir 
Claude was a butterfly; considering moreover that her governess 
patched it up but ill in coming out at various moments the next few 
days with the opinion that it was proper to his “station” to be light 
and gay. That had bcen proper to every one’s station that she had yet 
encountered save poor Mrs. Wix’s own, and the particular merit of Sir 
Claude had seemed precisely that he was different from every one. She 
talked with him, however, as time went on very freely about her mother ; 
being with him, in this relation, wholly without the fear that had kept 
her silent before her father—the fear of bearing tales and making bad 
things worse. He appeared to accept the idea that he had taken her 
over and made her, as he said, his particular lark ; he quite agreed also 
that he was an awful humbug and an idle beast and a sorry dunce. 
And he never said a word to her against her mother—he only remained 
dumb and discouraged in the face of her ladyship’s own overtopping 
carnestness. There were occasions when he even spoke as if he had 
wrenched his little charge from the arms of a parent who had fought for 
her tooth and nail. 

This was the very moral of a scene that flashed into vividness one 
day when the four happened to meet without company in the drawing- 
room and Maisie found herself clutched to her mother’s breast and 
passionately sobbed and shrieked over, made the subject of a demonstra- 
tion that evidently formed the sequel to a sharp passage enacted just 
before. The connexion required that while she almost cradled the 
child in her arms Ida should speak of her as hideously, as fatally, 
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estranged, and should rail at Sir Claude as the cruel author of the 
outrage. “He has taken you from me,” she cried; “he has set you 
against me, and you’ve been won away and your horrid little mind has 
been poisoned! You've gone over to him, you've given yourself up to 
side against me and hate me. You never open your mouth to me—you 
know you don’t ; and you chatter to him like a dozen magpies. Don’t 
lie about it—I hear you all over the place. You hang about him in a 
way that’s barely decent, and he can do what he likes with you. Well, 
then, let him, to his heart’s content: he has been in such a hurry to take 
you that we'll see if it suits him to keep you. I’m very good to break 
my heart about it when you’ve no more feeling for me than a clammy 
little fish!” She suddenly thrust the child away and, as a disgusted 
admission of failure, sent her flying across the room into the arms of 
Mrs. Wix, whom at this moment, and even in the whirl of her transit, 
Maisie saw, very red, exchange a quick, queer look with Sir Claude. 
The impression of the look remained with her, confronting her with 
such a critical little view of her mother’s explosion that she felt the less 
ashamed of herself for incurring the reproach with which she had been 
cast off. Her father had once called her a heartless little beast, and 
now, though decidedly scared, she was as stiff and coid as if the 
description had been just. She was not even frightened enough to 
cry, which would have been a tribute to her mother’s wrongs: she 
was only, more than anything else, curious about the opinion mutely 
expressed by their companions. Taking the earliest opportunity to 
question Mrs. Wix on this subject, she elicited the remarkable reply : 
“Well, my dear, it’s her ladyship’s game, and we must just hold on like 
grim death.” Maisie could interpret at her leisure these ominous words. 
Her reflections indeed at this moment thickened apace, and one of 
them made her sure that her governess had conversations, private, 
earnest and not infrequent, with her frivolous stepfather. She 
perceived in the light of a second episode that something beyond 
her knowledge had taken place in the house. The things beyond her 
knowledge—numerous enough, in truth—had not hitherto, she believed, 
been the things that had been nearest to her: she had even had in the 
past a small smug conviction that in the domestic labyrinth she always 
kept the clue. This time too, however, she at last found out ; with the 
discreet aid, it had to be confessed, of Mrs. Wix. Sir Claude’s own 
assistance was abruptly taken from her, for his comment on her lady - 
ship’s game was to start on the spot, quite alone, for Paris, evidently 
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because he wished to show a spirit when accused of positive wickedness. 
He might be fond of his stepdaughter, Maisie felt, without wishing her 
to be after all thrust on him in such a way; his absence therefore, it 
was clear, was a protest against the thrusting. It was while this 
absence lasted that our young lady finally discovered what had 
happened in the house to be that her mother was no longer in love. 

The limit of a passion for Sir Claude had certainly been reached, 
she judged, some time before the day on which her ladyship burst 
suddenly into the schoolroom to introduce Mr. Perriam, who, as she 
announced from the doorway to Maisie, wouldn’t believe his ears 
that one had a great hoyden of a daughter. Mr. Perriam was short 
and massive—Mrs. Wix remarked afterwards that he was distinctly 
fat; and it would have been difficult to say of him whether his head 
were more bald or his black moustache more bushy. He seemed also 
to have moustaches over his eyes, which, however, by no means 
prevented these polished little globes from rolling round the room 
as if they had been billiard-balls impelled by Ida’s celebrated stroke. 
Mr. Perriam wore on the hand that pulled his moustache a diamond 
of dazzling lustre, in consequence of which and of his general weight 
and mystery our young lady observed on his departure that if he 
had only had a turban he would have been quite her idea of a heathen 
Turk. 

“ He’s quite my idea,” Mrs. Wix replied, “ of a heathen Jew.” 

“Well, I mean,” said Maisie, “of a person who comes from the 
East.” 

“That’s where he must come from,” her governess opined—“ he 
comes from the City.” In a moment she added, as if she knew all 
about him: “He’s one of those people who have lately broken out. 
He'll be immensely rich.” 

“On the death of his papa?” the child interestedly inquired. 

“Dear no—nothing hereditary. I mean he has made a lot of 
money.” 

“How much, do you think ?” Maisie demanded. 

Mrs. Wix reflected and sketched it. “Oh, many millions.” 

“ A hundred ?” said her questioner. 

Mrs. Wix wasn’t sure of the number, but there were enough of them 
to have seemed to warm up for the time the penury of the schoolroom 
—to linger there as an afterglow of the hot, heavy light Mr. Perriam 
sensibly shed. This was also, no doubt, on his part, an effect of that 
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enjoyment of life with which, among her elders, Maisie had been in 
contact from her earliest years—the sign of happy maturity, the old 
familiar note of overflowing cheer. “How d’ye do, ma’am? How 
d’ye do, little miss?”—he laughed and nodded at the gaping figures. 
“She has brought me up for a peep—it’s true I wouldn’t take you 
on trust. She’s always talking about you, but she would never 
produce you; so to-day I challenged her on the spot. Well, you 
ain’t a myth, my dear—I back down on that,” the visitor went on 
to Maisie ; “nor you either, miss, though you might be, to be sure!” 

“T bored him with you, darling—I bore every one,” Ida said, “and 
to prove that you ave a sweet thing, as well as a fearfully old one, 
I told him he could judge for himself. So now he sees that you're 
a dreadful, bouncing business and that your poor old Mummy’s ct 
least sixty !”—and her ladyship smiled at Mr. Perriam with the charm 
that her daughter had heard imputed to her at papa’s by the merry 
gentlemen who had so often wished to get from him what they called 
a “rise.” Her manner at that instant gave the child a glimpse more 
vivid than any yet enjoyed of the attraction that papa, in remarkable 
language, always denied she could put forth. 

Mr. Perriam, however, clearly recognised it in the grace with which 
he met her. “I never said you ain’t wonderful—did I ever say it, 
hey?” and he appealed with pleasant confidence to the testimony 
of the schoolroom, about which, itself, also, he evidently felt that he 
ought to have something to say. “So this is their little place, hey ? 
Charming, charming, charming!” he repeated as he vaguely looked 
round. The interrupted students clung together as if they had been 
personally exposed ; but Ida relieved their embarrassment by a hunch 
of her high shoulders. This time the smile she addressed to Mr. 
Perriam had a beauty of sudden sadness. ‘What on earth is a poor 
woman to do?” 

The visitor’s grimace grew more marked as he continued to look, 
and the conscious little schoolroom felt still more like a cage at a 
menagerie. “Charming, charming, charming!” Mr. Perriam repeated ; 
but the parenthesis closed with a prompt click. “There you are!” 
said her ladyship. “ By-bye!” she sharply added. The next minute 
they were on the stairs, and Mrs. Wix and her companion, at the open 
door and looking mutely at each other, were reached by the sound of 
the ample current that carried them back to their life. 

It was singular, perhaps, after this, that Maisie never put a question 
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about Mr. Perriam, and it was still more singular that by the end ofa 
week-she knew all she didn’t ask. What she most particularly knew— 
and the information came to her, unsought, straight from Mrs. Wix— 
was that Sir Claude wouldn’t at all care for the visits of a millionaire 
who was in and out of the upper rooms. How little he would care was 
proved by the fact that under the sense of them Mrs. Wix’s discretion 
broke down altogether: she was capable of a transfer of allegiance, 
capable, at the altar of propriety, of a desperate sacrifice of her ladyship. 
As against Mrs. Beale, she more than once intimated, she had been 
willing to do the best for her, but as against Sir Claude she could 
do ‘nothing for her at all. It was extraordinary the number of things 
that, still without a question, Maisie knew by the time her stepfather 
came back from Paris—came bringing her a splendid apparatus for 
painting in watercolours and bringing Mrs. Wix, by a lapse of memory 
that would have been droll if it had not been a trifle disconcerting, 
a-second and even more elegant umbrella. He had forgotten all about 
the first, with which, buried in as many wrappers as a mummy of the 
Pharaohs, she wouldn’t for the world have done anything so profane 
as use it. Maisie knew above all that though she was now, by what 
she called an informai understanding, on Sir Claude’s “side,” she had 
yet not uttered a word to him about Mr. Perriam. That gentleman 
became therefore a kind of flourishing public secret, out of the depths 
of which governess and pupil looked at each other portentously from 
the time their friend was restored to them. He was restored in great 
abundance, and it was marked that though he appeared to have felt 
the need to take a stand against the risk of being too roughly saddled 
with the offspring of others, he at this period exposed himself more 
than ever before to the presumption of having created expectations. 

-- If it had become now, for that matter, a question of sides, there 
was at least a certain amount of evidence as to where they all were. 
Maisie, of course, in such a delicate position, was on nobody’s ;_ but Sir 
Claude had all the air of being on hers. If therefore Mrs. Wix was on 
Sir Claude’s, her ladyship on Mr. Perriam’s, and Mr. Perriam presumably 
on her ladyship’s, this left only Mrs. Beale and Mr. Farange to account 
for. Mrs. Beale clearly was, like Sir Claude, on Maisie’s, and papa, it 
was to be supposed, on Mrs, Beale’s. Here indeed was a slight 
ambiguity, as papa’s being on Mrs. Beale’s didn’t somehow seem to 
place him quite on his daughter’s. It suunded, as this young lady 
thought it over, very much like puss-in-the-corner, and she could only 
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wonder if the distribution of parties would lead to a rushing to and 
fro and changing of places. She was in the presence, she felt, of 
restless change: wasn’t it restless enough that her mother and her 
stepfather should already be on different sides? That was the great 
thing that had domestically happened. Mrs. Wix, besides, had turned 
another face : she had never been exactly gay, but her gravity was now 
an attitude as vivid as a photograph. She seemed to sit there in her 
new dress and brood over her lost delicacy, which had become almost as 
doleful a memory as that of poor Clara Matilda. “It zs hard for him,” 
she often said to her companion ; and it was surprising how competent, 
on this point, Maisie was conscious of being to agree with her. Hard as 
it was, however, Sir Claude had never shown to greater advantage than 
in the gallant, generous, sociable way he carried it off: a way that drew 
from Mrs. Wix a hundred expressions of relief at his not having suffered 
it to embitter him. It threw him more and more at last into the 
schoolroom, where he had plainly begun to recognise that if he was 
to have the credit of perverting the innocent child he might also at 
least have the amusement. He never came into the place without 
telling its occupants that they were the nicest people in the house— 
a remark which always led them to say to each other “ Mr. Perriam! ” 
as loud as ever compressed lips and enlarged eyes could make them 
articulate. He caused Maisie to remember what she had said to 
Mrs. Beale about his having the nature of a nursemaid and—rather 
more than she intended before Mrs. Wix—to bring the whole thing out 
by once remarking to him that none of her nursemaids had smoked 
quite so much in the nursery. This had no more effect than it was 
meant to on his cigarettes ; he was always smoking, but always declaring 
that it was death to him not to lead a domestic life. 

He led one, after all, in the schoolroom, and there were hours of 
late evening, when she had gone to bed, that Maisie knew he sat there 
talking with Mrs. Wix of how to meet his difficulties. His consideration 
for this unfortunate woman even in the midst of them continued to 
show him as the perfect gentleman and lifted the object of his courtesy 
into an upper air of beatitude in which her very pride had the hush of 
anxiety. “He leans on me—he leans on me!” she only announced 
from time to time; and she was more surprised than amused when, 
later on, she accidentally found she had given her pupil the impression 
of a support literally supplied by her person. This glimpse of a miscon- 
ception led her to be explicit—to put before the child, with an air of 
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mourning indeed for such a stoop to the common, that what they 
talked about in the small hours, as they said, was the question of his 
taking right hold of life. The life ske wanted him to take right hold 
of was the public: “she,” I hasten to add, was, in this connexion, not 
the mistress of his fate, but only Mrs. Wix herself. She had phrases 
about him that were full of tenderness, yet full of morality. ‘‘He’s a 
wonderful nature, but he can’t live like the lilies. He’s all right, you 
know, but he must have a high interest.” She had more than once 
remarked that his affairs were sadly involved, but that they must get 
him—Maisie and she together apparently—into Parliament. The child 
took it from her with a flutter of importance that Parliament was his 
natural sphere, and she was the less prepared to recognise a hindrance 
as she had never heard of any affairs whatever that were not involved. 
She had, in the old days, once been told by Mrs. Beale that her very 
own were, and with the refreshment of knowing that she “ad affairs 
the information hadn’t in the least overwhelmed her. It was true and 
perhaps a little alarming that she had never heard of any such matters 
since then. Full of charm, at any rate, was the prospect of some day 
getting Sir Claude in; especially after Mrs. Wix, as the fruit of more 
midnight colioquies, once went so far as to observe that she really 
believed it was all that was wanted to save him. Mrs. Wix, with these 
words, struck her pupil as cropping up, after the manner of mamma 
when mamma talked, quite in a new place. The child stared as at the 
jump of a kangaroo. 

“Save him from what ?” 

Mrs. Wix hesitated; then she covered a still greater distance. 
“ Why, just from awful misery.” 

HENRY JAMES. 


(To be aontinued.) 





A FRIEND OF KINGS 


HARLES JOSEPH, Prince de Ligne, was born in 1735, at the 
C Castle of Belceil. His family, the most highly distinguished in 
the Low Countries, possessed such wealth and titles as make 
success a commonplace and grandeur a necessity. A Field-Marshal’s 
baton lay in his cradle; he was a grandee of Spain before he could 
speak ; and, at his birth, some fairy godmother hid beneath his pillow 
the priceless gifts of undying childhood and eternal gaiety. That he 
flashed his first smile upon Belgium is strange enough; it is still 
stranger that this miracle of joyousness was the son of a joyless, 
stern, fantastic old warrior. He, who was destined to be a general 
lover, encountered in his youth nothing save hate. His father, frank 
and liberal in his detestation, left his education to a pack of tutors, 
only one of whom, said the ingenuous victim, believed in a God. Nor 
did the paternal fury decrease with years. When the young Prince 
was made colonel—at twenty-three—in the regiment of the family, 
his father congratulated him in a masterpiece of contempt. “ Next 
to the unhappiness of having you for a son,” wrote the Field-Marshal, 
“TI know none more acute than the unhappiness of having you for a 
colonel.” But the Prince cared as little for his father’s malevolence as 
for the brutality of the pedants who pretended to direct his studies. 
And no misfortune availed to stem the full tide of his talent and 
ambition. 

He dreamed away his boyhood in visions of military glory ; even 
the fresh slumber of fifteen was disturbed by the haunting prowess of 
Charles XII and the great Condé, while the stately gardens of Belceil 
were the theatre of a hundred imagined exploits. At sixteen he wore 
the uniform of Austria, and, received at Court with every mark of favour 
and distinction, he instantly began that career of frolic prodigality 
and splendid abandonment which death alone interrupted. His father, 
who had long since lost the habit of smiling, frowned upon his excesses. 
in cold displeasure, shuddered at his triumphs, and determined to put 
an end to the enchanting, extravagant romance by an uncongenial 
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marriage. It was not his wont to take counsel with his son, even 
where the boy’s heart was concerned, and, once the resolution framed, he 
neither expected nor encountered opposition. The young Prince had 
returned to Belceil with an astounding array of debts, and the father’s 
grim and only comment was to order his departure on the morrow. 
He accompanied his son without a word, and without a word they 
arrived in Vienna. They took up their abode at a house thronged 
with pretty women, married cr marriageable. The son was set at 
dinner next to the youngest; but as no word of warning had been 
spoken, he knew nought of the drama wherein he was playing the 
principal part. At last his valet whispered him what was the rumour, 
yet left him in doubt whether it was his mother-in-law, an aunt, or 
the lady herself that was his destined bride. However, he was married 
in a week to a princess of Lichtenstein, to whom he had spoken scarce 
a word, and who remained unto the end a reverenced and charming 
stranger. “I found her amusing for a fortnight,” said he, “ and after- 
wards indifferent.” But not for a moment did he demur to the fate 
prepared by his father. He accepted it, as he accepted whatever was 
serious in life, with an easy jest, and a perfect assurance that nothing 
could mar the prevailing happiness. If he could not give love, he 
was very generous of courtesy, but he resolved never to surrender to 
a Belgium home the talents which were meant for the crowned heads 
of Europe. “Are you married?” asked a courtier many years after- 
wards. Oui, mais si peu, smiled the Prince de Ligne, who continued 
his brilliant Odyssey unperturbed. 

He had been a bridegroom but a few months when the Seven 
Years’ War gave him that chance of glory for which his ardent soul 
was thirsting. Though the better part of his life was spent in a 
frivolous diplomacy, he was soldier first, and gallant afterwards. 
Indeed, it was but for lack of opportunity that his sword was ever 
sheathed, and the feud between Frederick and Maria Theresa was 
the first fuel to the fire of his military ambition. He was a soldier 
of the ancient type, to whom the whistle of the bullets was the 
sweetest music, and who esteemed personal valour more highly than 
the defter arts of war. Not for him to revolutionise tactics, or 
to trap his opponent by months of patient watchfulness. He 
loved fighting for its own sake, and was always ready to give his 
life in exchange for a brilliant action. Nowhere was his gaiety so 
remarkable as in the field. He charged the enemy in a fury of good 
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spirits, and was never so happy as when the first to enter a beleaguered 
fort. That his carelessness escaped the proper reward of death is 
but a part of that astounding luck which never deserted him. There 
was no risk of war which he did not invite, yet he survived years of 
serene courage and reckless intrepidity. Had his skill been equal to 
his enthusiasm, he might have left us a perfect description of war. 
Yet his pen limped long behind his intention, and, for all his protesta- 
tion, the field, and not the study, was his rightful province. However, 
he compels the world to share such a vague excitement as inspired his 
own breast in the very heat of action. “ To speak well of a battle,” says 
he, “ you must know such a moment of drunkenness as comes to you 
when a battle is won. For a battle is like an ode of Pindar: you must 
bring to it an enthusiasm which almost touches delirium 

there is no servile march to follow. The first calculations are upset by 
circumstances impossible to foresee Who, indeed, shall prophesy 
all the imbecilities, all the hazards? A mere nothing decides the fate 
of a day, which decides the fate of an empire ; and it is by the event 
that you appear an Achilles or a Thersites. I am astonished that 
a single soul survives a battle. How shall you not die of grief if you 
lose, and of joy if you win?” 

In this temper, then, he fought through the Seven Years’ War, 
rejoicing always in the stress of combat and in the abounding vigour 
of his blood. But he was little less apt for the elegance of Courts, and 
Muria Theresa showed her knowledge of men when, after Marxen, she 
sent him with the news of victory to Versailles. Here his triumph was 
conspicuous, as indeed it might be, since he had all the qualities which 
make fur success. Young, handsome, with a very riot of spirits, which, 
says the Comte de Ségur, came near to madness, how should he fail at 
a Court which set gaiety high among the virtues? Moreover, though he 
was not rich, yet he was a spendthrift, and lack of money was no bar 
either to his happiness or his magnificence. Even with an empty 
pocket he would travel in state, and the direst poverty gave no flutter 
to the heart of this imperturbable gambler. But if Versailles received 
him with acclamation, he returned her worship with the courtliest 
disdain. He despised the King, he flouted the reigning favourite. 
He detected everywhere a meanness and stupidity, which he was at no 
pains to palliate or condone. Nor did his contempt spring from 
prejudice, since France was and remained until his death the country 
of his choice. Though the Low Countries gave him birth, though 
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he exulted in the Austrian uniform, though for a while he was 
Catherine’s obedient servant, his wit was French, his talent was 
French, his desires, where war was not in question, never strayed 
far from Paris. But dulness was inexcusable, even though it were 
French; and he recoiled in horror from the stupidities of Louis XV, 
and the insolent patronage of Madame de Pompadour. The King 
(said he) asked the silliest questions, discussing the weather of Vienna 
with Stahremberg, and bidding the Papal Nuncio describe after what 
fashion the Pope dressed his pages. The favourite was more serious 
and less discreet. In an instant she was lost in the clouds of politics 
and war. For the benefit of the Prince she sketched half-a-dozen 
plans of campaign, and then with an august wave of the hand 
declared “we are selling our plate to carry on your war.” And as 
though this condescension were not enough, she proceeded to reprove 
the ladies of Prague, to which folly the Prince found no reply. But 
the King atoned for his stupidity by the gift of a superb ring, which 
De Ligne pawned the next day with the facile conscience of youth and 
health. “In those days,” wrote he, “I cared for nothing. I was only 
anxious to live, knowing that war was still waging, and being afraid 
that I should not get enough pleasure before I died.” He need not 
have feared ; his sincere desire of life and pleasure was matched by the 
good fortune which made all pleasure easy, and let him live out all his 
days. He loved, he laughed, he gambled, he read, he wrote—and all 
with a zest and curiosity which, while they kept him ever young, 
compelled an amazed acquiescence from all the world. 

At Versailles, then, he was accepted as a master of all the elegancies. 
Foreigner as he was, he enjoyed the unique experience of imposing 
his tastes upon a cultivated Court. He did not accept the fashion of 
the moment ; he transformed it in an instant, and kept it for thirty 
years as his whim would have it. His wit and gallantry were alike 
irreproachable. His brilliant conversation, though it enforced respect, 
was seldom bitter enough to make him enemies. But again, after his first 
pacific conquest, the war summoned him; and though he made many a 
sojourn in France, it was not until the accession of Louis XVI that 
he found his home at Versailles. | His hatred of Louis XV had driven 
him from the Court to the Salons, whose intrigues were little more to his 
taste than the commonplaces of the King. Yet the patronage of Marie 
Antoinette made all things a delight, and in the few years which 
preceded the revolution the Prince de Ligne was supreme in Paris as 
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at the Trianon. He had changed, moreover, since his first appearance 
before the French King. His style had broadened with experience, 
and he was at last a perfect master of himself and of society. Once 
he was no more than a man of fashion, now he was a fashionable 
philosopher to boot, and there was no Court in Europe whereat the 
philosophy of the hour was not a potent influence. The intervening 
years he had spent in the laborious idleness of travelling ; yet his 
idlest journey had not been aimless, and he knew men and cities more 
intimately than any of his contemporaries. The death of his father 
--in 1767—had given him command of a princely fortune, which he 
spent with more than a princely extravagance ; and since the peace 
had enforced leisure, he made the best of it, enjoyed life with every 
nerve and fibre, and traversed Europe up and down in sheer lightness 
of heart. 

But France was still the country of his predilection, and Marie 
Antoinette the Queen to whom he preferred to pay homage. Never 
for a moment did he falter in his loyalty to his unhappy lady, who 
rewarded his devotion by a frank and gracious amiability. He 
accompanied her upon her rides in the Bois; when there was a 
spectacie at Versailles, he was privileged to stand beneath her box, 
and comment upon the piece with his inimitable wit and high spirits ; 
he was always present at the concerts given under the trzes of the 
Orangery ; and it was even his lot to counsel prudence at the masked 
balls. But the Court had its absurdities, and only the unruffled 
temper of the Prince de Ligne could preserve an even tranquillity. 
Though he remained ostensibly upon cordial terms with the King, he 
confesses that he approached him with an air of patronage. He would 
protect him against his favourites, and even attempt to improve his 
mind with conversation that was not wholly devoted to sport and folly. 
The Duc d’Artois and his practical jokes were more difficult of 
endurance ; yet the Prince was never betrayed into a look or a word 
of ill-temper. On one occasion he had promised to accompany the 
Queen upon her ride, while d’Artois insisted that he should hunt the 
boar; and the result was a comedy, or rather a farce, from which only 
the Prince emerged with credit. At six in the morning d’Artois with a 
troop of companions thundered at his door, which was already barricaded 
for the siege. The attacking party won the first advantage ; breaking 
into the stronghold, they dragged De Ligne, the most dignified courtier 
in Europe, from his bed ; they hustled him into his clothes, and carried 
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him on to the horse that awaited him. But he was too quic* for 
his assailants. No sooner was he on horseback, than his foot slipped 
the stirrup, and he had fled into the King’s kitchen. Pursued 
thence by twenty scullions, he took refuge in the theatre, from which 
he was dislodged without his boots and with a scarred face. The 
sight of blood brought his opponents to reason. Instantly they ceased 
their noisy song of triumph, and left De Ligne to bathe his wound, 
and meet the Queen upon the terrace. But the most ribald of 
practical jokes did not shake his allegiance to Marie Antoinette, and 
as he was her docile slave while she lived, so after her death he was 
her most eloquent panegyrist. 

He collected monarchs (so to say) as the modern interviewer 
collects celebrities. But with a motive infinitely more honourable. 
It was only among the great that he could find such society as 
befitted his magnanimity, and he took the place which belonged 
to him without a trace of snobbery or obsequiousness. To Joseph II 
he dedicated his sword, and Joseph II rewarded him with a life- 
long admiration. He was present at the Emperor’s coronation; he 
witnessed his dignified and uncomplaining death; he was one of the 
four who carried his body to its last resting-place at the Capucines ; 
and he described him to Catherine, in a masterpiece of measured grief, 
as “the Prince who did honour to man—the man who did the greatest 
honour to Princes.” But if he loved the Emperor Joseph more, it 
was the great Frederic who ranked higher in his regard. To this hero 
alone he paid the tribute of timidity: short-lived, indeed, yet none the 
less sincere. He was wont to compare him to Henry IV, in his eyes 
the supreme hero of all time; to Louis XI; to Francis I. “An old 
wizard, who divined all things, and whose tact was the finest I have 
ever seen”—that was his opinion, based upon a ripe experience ; 
but for all the King’s grandeur, De Ligne was prepared, once he 
had conquered his shyness, to fight him on politics, or to chatter 
encyclopedias. And then, as if to prove his catholicity, he gave a 
liberal share of the heart, already claimed by Marie Antoinette, to 
Catherine le Grand, the invincible, august, unscrupulous Emperor of 
All the Russias. She, who had never seen his like, declared that he 
thought profoundly and behaved like a child; and he attended the 
orgies of her half savage, wholly splendid Court with a zest which 
appeared a kind of madness to the most flippant of her Ambassadors. 
He witnessed, said he, the last magnificence of Europe, when the 
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Empress, despite her glacial climate, wedded Asiatic luxury to the 
splendour of Louis XIV, of the Greeks, of the Romans, of the 
Thousand Nights and a Night. For her he acted the spy upon 
Potiamkin ; for her he put off his own uniform to assume the uniform 
of Russia. He was one of those who followed her to the Crimea, on 
that exultant journey which was half campaign, half picnic. Though the 
grandeur was little to his taste, “though (in his own words) the carriages 
were full of peaches and oranges, though the valets were drunk with 
champagne, though he died of hunger, and found nothing warm, save 
the drinking water,” yet his curiosity never slept, and he spent the 
days in a marvelling enjoyment. And well he might, for the Empress 
set out in a chariot, drawn by thirty horses, containing room to seat 
eight persons, with a card-table and library by way of distraction. The 
diplomacy consisted in a free exchange of douts rimés and epigrams. 
When once they had left their chariots for the barges which carried 
them down the Dnieper, he awoke De Ségur every morning by shouting 
impromptus through the dividing wall of their cabins, he carried on an 
elaborate correspondence: at ten paces, and in his assumed character 
of “diplomatic jockey” he discussed politics after the frivolous fashion 
which endeared him for ever to the Empress Catherine. 

Thus he spent his life, in unbroken merriment, seeing all, and 
flashing upon all that amazing wit which, without the quick gesture 
and the quicker glance, is but the shadow of a shade. Thus he knew 
Maurocordato, the tyrant of Moldavia, whose harem was an open house, 
and whose kingly ideal was universal happiness. Thus he knew Casanova, 
whom he hated, and whom he described with more than his wonted 
venom as proud, because “he was nobody, and had nothing.” «And 
wherever he went, whomscever he saw, he was happy ; not because he 
sought happiness, but because no other temper was possible to him. 
Never idle, never listless, he must always inaugurate a new enterprise, 
invent a new idea, or visit a new country. And as adventures are 
for those who seek them, his life was packed with surprise. Avid of 
all things save money, he was never a fortune-hunter. He avoided 
diplomacy, because he would not be a shopman of intrigue ; and when 
peace compelled him to sheathe his sword, he always found a fresh 
project to engross him. “I never reflect,” he boasted ; “either I am 
busy, or I fall into a suave idleness.” Yet, so lofty was his ideal of 
happiness, that he confesses—this courtier who never knew chagrin— 
that only four days of his life were truly and completely happy: the 
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day when first he put on his uniform, the day before his first battle, 
the day that he first knew that he was loved, and the day that he 
got over the small-pox. These very exceptions to years of unbroken 
happiness prove him incapable of fatigue, and give him the right to 
call his career the most joyous that he knew. 

But with the burden of time even his activity decreased, or rather 
it was diverted from the field and the high road into the study. If he 
had not squandered his life in laboriousness, he had not suffered the 
ignominy of rest, and at last he retired to Vienna and the softer toil of 
literature, but not without adding up, in a spirit of genial boastfulness, 
the sum of his achievements. “I will bet,” said he, “I have spent three 
years of my life and more than one hundred and fifty thousand florins 
in carriages alone; and an equal sum in gambling. My campaigns 
have cost me more than five hundred thousand, and above that I have 
given two hundred thousand to my regiment and to the other troops 
I have had under my command. I have spent an equal sum in fétes, 
reviews, and manceuvres. In fact, I reckon that my expenditure, since 
I have been in the world, has been six or seven millions of florins.” 
And for this he had seen whatever was most amiable and attractive 
in Europe; he had, alas! witnessed the squalid encroachment of revolu- 
tion, and the consequent decay of all the Courts. Wherefore he retired 
to Vienna, broken in fortune, yet gallant as in his splendid youth, and 
cultivated the muses with the same energy and zeal with which 
aforetime he had pursued pleasure. Had he been a modern English- 
man he might, perhaps, have contented himself with golf and an 
occasional article furtively contributed to a magazine; but being a 
true child of his age he was determined, like his betters, to shine 
in philosophy. At a time when literature was as steadfast a necessity 
of the Court as gambling, how should the Prince de Ligne escape the 
contagion, especially when he was gifted with a ready tongue and never- 
failing repartee? So he committed the one indiscretion of his life: 
he became a literary fop, like Frederic the Great, whom he pronounced 
in all seriousness more of a man of letters than Catherine! And as 
nothing came amiss to his talent, he wrote all things, prose and verse, 
history and romance, comedies and characters. He would reach the 
confines of human knowledge, like M. de Voltaire ; or with Jean-Jacques 
he would go beyond the distant horizon, anxious for a precipitate return 
to nature—he for whom nature was nothing and the foibles of men an 
absorbing interest. But at any risk he must be in the movement ; and 
the movement of his day was to be not an artist in words, a pretty 
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juggler of phrases, but a resolute collector of facts, an ambulatory 
encyclopadia. And the knowledge which he had gathered in every 
corner of Europe could not be packed in less than forty volumes! 
That the publisher who produced this forgotten library went bank- 
rupt is not surprising; the marvel is that the author survived, and, 
indeed, so vast a baggage were enough to undo the reputation 
even of the Prince de Ligne, had any one been intrepid enough 
to unpack it. For the ironical truth is that he—the nobleman and 
courtier—was rather a journalist than a man of letters. He recorded 
the foibles of his time with a pretty wit; his visit to Spa might 
have made the fortune of a society paper; he could sketch a portrait 
in a page and a half with more penetration and justness than the 
most of his fellows; and when he condescends to autobiography, he 
is uniformly enchanting. But his solemn treatises are unread and 
unreadable ; his forty volumes are but quarries, wherefrom the 
literary stone-breaker may collect a few blocks of genuine marble. 
And the literary stone-breakers, with Madame de Staél at their 
head, have done the best for his reputation. His weakness is amiable, 
and he shared it with the best of his contemporaries, whose indiscreet 
love of letters is the strangest feature in a strange epoch. A race of 


heroes, to which the battle-field was a delight and a necessity, was 
bitten with an ambition to ape Voltaire! And there is more danger 
in this defection from an heroic ideal than appears at the first glance. 
For when Kings would become journalists, then the people would 
become Kings, and in this universal fever of dulness you may detect 
revolution in the making. 


But the Prince de Ligne was always quick to correct the 
habit of pedantry by a stern observation. When Frederic was agog 
to dig and plant with Virgil in his hand, the Prince was instant in 
discouragement. “Sire,” said he, “ Virgil was a great. poet, but a very 
bad gardener”; and here the Prince’s judgment was infallible, for he 
had his favourite subject at his fingers’ end, and has left us as wise 
a treatise as exists upon the art and science of gardens. Nor did his 
literary vanity seduce him to pretentiousness. He was always conscious 
of his limitation, and recognised that it was the pruning-knife of 
Madame de Staél, who cut forty volumes into two, that revealed his 
slender talent to the world. Above all, he was incapable of patronage. 
He valued the friendship of Voltaire, the acquaintance of Rousseau, 
as highly as he esteemed the amiability of Marie Antoinette; he 
approached’ them with the deference that was due to the masters of 
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their craft, and with so sensitive a freedom from egotism that, when 
he visited ‘Rousseau, he did not think it necessary to reveal his name. 
And, if his complete works were never vivified, he wrote pages not 
a few which, frozen as they are in the coldness of type, give a hint 
at least of the warmth and brilliance of his conversation. 

But apart from his experiments in literature, necessary to subdue 
his restless activity, he spent his last years in a retirement which was an 
honourable conclusion to an honourable career. Not even his straitened 
means conquered his vanity and love of display. Though his house upon 
the ramparts of Vienna was small, it was illustrious, and was dignified 
by the style and title of the Hétel de Ligne. His salon was narrow 
as a corridor; yet here stood the most distinguished statesmen of 
Europe, proud only to have gained admittance. Thither came—in 
1807— Madame de Staél, in perfect humility and acquiescence in the 
temper of the man who despised her. At seventy-two he was still a 
fop and still a gallant. “ His delicately malicious and gaily ironic wit,” 
wrote Count Ouvaroff, who knew him only in old age, “was allied with 
a sweetness of character and an equality of temper that were un- 
paralleled.” Gravity only was distasteful to him, and he would always 
turn the conversation with a word or a nod from too serious a topic. 
His pride was flattered by the eagerness wherewith the curious pointed 
their finger at him in the street, and he was yet anxious to attract 
the attention which was his due. He would walk abroad in the 
Field-Marshal’s cloak which became his youthful figure, or, still more 
splendid, he would drive in his grey coach, whose white horses 
were the wonder of all Vienna. His happiness had suffered no eclipse ; 
his talk was as marvellous as when he astonished the Court of 
Versailles, and not even his wrinkles obscured the dazzle of his smile. 
The best of life had been his, and he waited the end in placid content, 
and it is in his triumph at Vicnna, rather than in his cumbrous books, 
that you catch the last glimpse of the Prince de Ligne. In brief, the 
grey coach was a clearer revelation of his spirit than his treatise on the 
Thirty Years’. War, and it was with a justified pride that—in 1815— 
he did the honours of Vienna to the whole of Europe. He died, as he 
would have wished to die, with all men’s eyes upon him, and amid the 
gaities of the Congress. “Le Congrés ne marche pas; il danse,” these 
were his parting words, and his last epigram. And thus in the victory 
of a great man, who played the most elegant part in the drama of his 
time, is Belgium avenged for a century of affronts. 
| CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





PHANTASIES 


VIII.—THE MANIKINS 


* MARO! What island is that which lies thus beautifully 
() suspense between the opal water and the pearly sky?” 

“We are making for it,” answered my guide. 

Indeed, we bent our course straight thither. As much it resembles 
flying, 1 deem, as sailing the passing over that element which in Limbo 
they call “ the sea.” 

“How like to England it is after all,” I sighed. (However great 
may be your love of travel, you love it less when there can be no 
travelling back.) Umbrageous, grass-grown was the land which 
momentarily rose clearer from its silver setting; full of shadowy 
oaks and lordly elms. I heard a lark carolling, and caught the 
distant clangour of church bells. Yet there were foreign growths 
mingling with these homely ones, from, it seemed to me, all parts 
of the world. Eucalyptus I saw, and palms. On one hand a 
Wellingtonia Gigantea pointed to the skies. 

And now we landed. It was another home. The islanders spoke 
English, save a certain proportion who talked in Scottish of a kind 
I could not understand. Was it not a new and better England ? 
The men I thought were taller, more manly, braver, purer than I 
had seen them elsewhere; the women nobler, truer, more beautiful. 
“] shall soon get to know and love these people,” I said to myself, 
“for see with what a companion I come hither. The greater these 
are, the more will they reverence this Puissant Shade: and me for 
his sake they will cherish.” 

I own it was no small delight. to. me to find that in this world 
poverty and its deformities hardly were. I caught scarce a glimpse 
of. rags and dirt. Vulgar toil, too, had hid itself away. Maybe 
I was a thought amazed to find the doings of these men and women 
so much like the doings of the leisured class down below. The men 
shot, fished, rode, played the games of golf and tennis.. The women 
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shopped and danced and gossiped and drank tea of the afternoon ; 
though of reason all these things took a larger meaning in that 
diviner air, among a higher type of English men and women. 

They were not proud, neither, but seemed to invite me to be of 
their company. Of the men many had the look and bearing of 
officers and gentlemen. I was introduced to one young fellow called, 
as I think, “ Little Freddy,” who seemed to be a favourite with all, 
as indeed he had a taking open countenance, candour and innocence 
personified, one might have said. 

I did not therefore need the countenance of my guide. But I 
confess my first surprise came from discovering how few there seemed 
to have had previous acquaintance with him. All spoke of him with 
reverence when I whispered who my companion was. But if I may 
use the phrase, they rather shuffled away from a personal introduction. 

“Is it indeed Maro?” they would say with no small unction. “ Ah, 
ah,” and no more did I get from them than that. Perhaps one would 
go on to ask me if we had not once met at Lady Betty Bessborough’s, 
or some such matter. 

The Master on his side stood apart and seemed to have no greater 


wish to mingle with these groups than they had to see him among 
them. And for a brief space this seemed to me almost pitiful in him. 
I longed to bring about an approach ’twixt him and them. 

Full of these thoughts I turned and caught in his eye a smile which 
were I speaking of one less mighty I should call quizzical. At first 
I could not but muse what this should mean. At first only: very soon 
I understood it well enough 


* * * ~ 

My Mighty Guide approached me. “And now,” said he, “I must 
leave you here, and glad am I that I quit you while in such brave 
company.” 

“Do not go! O! for the great God’s sake do not leave me here,” 
I cried. 

“What, what is it?” he-answered, still with that set smile. “An 
hour ago you thought that I’... .” And while he spoke he was still 
moving as if to depart. 

I could not let him finish. ’Twas a thing too serious, too horrible. 

“You know what it is,” I replied, my eyes starting, my hair 
bristling on the crown of my head. “You know what it is” (my 
voice shook). “ They, they are not alive. They are but dummies, 
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manikins, with a semblance of vitality. Things ingeniously contrived 
by some cunning mechanician to go through the postures of men and 
women, and deceive me for one short hour. O! I cannot live with such 
as these!” 

And I turned my eyes to where, on the lawn hard by, a very 
galiant-looking colonel, excellently dressed, was talking to two 
charming-looking women. “Every moment that I continue to look 
at them fills me with fresh terror.” And in my fear I caught hold 
of the mantle of the Shade. Whereupon the expression of his face 
changed, and very kindly and gently he sought to comfort me. 

“You are indeed more unhappy or happier than most,” he said, 
“in that you have found out so quickly the mechanic contrivance 
by which these islanders here are made. Many have spent days 
and months, nay years with them blindly content. But now I tell you 
this for your comfort. These beings, who fill you with so much terror, 
are not the only indwellers of the land. If you 'can win your way 
through them you will come to another race who live apart, and hold 
not like these easy commerce with the first-come. You have read 
of those other men and women. I deem it unlucky to pronounce 
their names here: for the names are ever taken in vain—as mine is, 
Of the beings themselves these of the outer zone know as much as 
you have seen they know of me. Therefore take this only from me, 
that of a surety, if thou penetrate farther from the coast thou shalt 
find the Colonel and his son and his niece; thou shalt find the 
Foundling and the Vicar and the Uncle and all the rest of the goodly 
society who have planted and watered in this island and made the 
land what it is.” 

And therewith the August Shadow beckoned thrice with his hand 
as if to urge me forward. And when I looked again he was gone. 


IX.—THE BLACK Mass 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, 
more and more. Why did the clock-bell keep on striking ? 

But, ah! why did the moon, the gibbous moon which I had just 
seen set behind the towers of the Trocadero, begin to rise again from 
the west? Who else has ever seen a moon rise slowly from the west ? 
Would I had never seen it nor the shadows that it threw! 

Without doubt the front of Notre Dame, before which I stood, was 
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wondrously lit up by its beams. All the shadows behind its countless 
images, its pinnacles, its gargoyles, frets, and capitals were not black 
but blue: yea, and they moved and flickered like little blue flames. 
So strange a sight I never beheld. More, it was impossible to say 
that the solid stonework itself was steady and not rather like some 
vast and noiseless beacon-fire flickering and changing in its bright 
white flames and its blue; once on a while the white and blue would 
be shot with streaks of yellow and of red. I looked spell-bound and 
cou'd not turn my head away. 

When I did at last a sea of blackness seemed to lie all round: the 
sky itself was reft of light. Yet was this blackness not so black but 
that it had ruddy gleams. Nor was it steady any more than the bright 
pile before my face. It, too, seemed to pulse as pulses the smoke of 
a fire. And the blackest blackness of all was moving towards me. 

Yes, because there were—what ? People coming out of the shadow. 
Yea, indeed, shapes of men moving on to the front to where I stood. 
A mighty company, and my eyes, better used now to the exchange of 
light and dark, recognised them: these were men and women whom 
I had seen somewhere before. 

That old woman with a wisp of grey hair alongside her parchment 
face, her jaw fallen side-wise in a fashion that had a hint cf comedy 
mingling with its infinite terror. There was the man with blotchy 
nose, his glassy eyes still looking stupidly at’ one as though through 
his cups he had slipped into a sounder sleep; the thin-faced girl: she 
alone had the true look of despair upon her face ; the toothless old 
man who had just a streak of black blood behind his black lips. I 
had seen all these before. They were crowding up from the back 
of the church: from whence ? 

From the Morgue. It was there I had seen those who headed the 
march. First came the newest dead: then followed troops upon troops 
of earlier victims. I had indeed happened upon the night of the Black 
Mass. The late-comers made me the sign and I was obliged to enter 
the church. : ; 

The church was dark. What wailing sound was that as of the 
wind through the masts and the rotting cordage of innumerable wrecks ? 
Was I indeed within the church or out upon some barren marsh hard 
by the sea? Was that moaning the voice of the organ only? What 
demon was it who touched the stops ? 

More unearthly still when the organ ceased its prelude and the 
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chant began. All men joined in it, with wide speculativeless eyes and 
wider jaws, jaws fallen all apart, now to this side, now to that. 

“Exurge, Domine,” I heard, “Salvum me fac, Satanas.” Though 
their eyes looked no whither and their mouths could not shut they sang 
deafeningly loud. And there were such crowds and crowds of them. 
I thought I had entered only at the very end of the church. Now, 
there were blue faces and fallen jaws before me, behind, on every side. 
It was too dark to see how far they extended. 

“O, how shall I ever escape,” I' thought, and my tongue clove to my 
lips; when turning round I saw one dead who was looking at me. He 
made me the sign to go on and sing with the rest. 

At last the dreadful chant was over. A cowled priest mounted the, 
pulpit stairs. Him I could see plainly while all else was so dim., 
Perhaps he carried a light. That which he held in his hand— 
a lantern ?—no, now I saw it was an hour-glass, but the sands in 
it were glowing with heat. How he bent as if he bore some load! 
The light from the hour-glass flashed upon something over his shoulder, 
and when he straighted himself in the pulpit I heard a clang as of stee’,. 
But still his cowl was down, the red light glowing thereon left only a 
black hole where his face was. Then at last he threw back his cowl 
and there was a murmur as if of applause all through the vast church, 
a sighing murmur and a rattle as of jaws loosely meeting. Nor was. 
I surprised to see at length the face of the preacher—that it was Old 
Death himself. 

How could either surprise or terror be any greater with me than 
they were now? How the fellow grinned and nodded over the pulpit- 
cushion! Yet, had I known what was to follow I could have wished 
that sermon to go on for ever. : 

They had already begun to hand the basket down the church. Yes, 
in the dimness, as of a man looking out over a moonlit landscape, | 
could see hands stretched out, the bread distributed, the paz beni. 
The basket-edge shone white in the dim moonlight. But it is black 
bread that they have got inside. Truly a black mass. It was coming 
nearer and nearer, the fatal basket. Ugh! Was it dread at all that 
it contained? Ah, no; my nose told me what it was. 

“ And you must eat of it,” cried at that moment a voice behind me.. 
“Tt is flesh of our flesh, flesh of the Morgue; flesh of the girl who has 
been betrayed to ruin, of the man who has been ground down to drink 
and death. Of that you too shall be.” 


‘ 
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“Christ save us!” 

It broke the spell. I was no longer rooted to the spot. I turned to 
rush from the church. 

Whereupon a death-like yell rose from all that vast multitude. 
Hands were held out to stop me. But I saw that the owners of them 
were sightless. 

Yet the sound of that great cry went on reverberating in my head, 
and it echoes still. 


X.—THE SKELETONS 


I opine that it was in Surrey, because of the character of the scenery 
which is indelibly impressed on my memory, as you may suppose when 
you hear the sequel. An endless road, hard, straight, well-made, 
stretched between a border of dark fir trees. To what distance on 
either side the road the fir-wood extended I knew not; for I walked 
but little. My uncles seldom or never went for walks; and I had no 
other companions save them and my dog, Plato. The one object which 
my uncles held up before themselves and me in those earliest days was 
the getting rid of Time and Space. Geography, therefore, was not a 
subject to be encouraged ; and that is why I do not know to this day 
what part of England (supposing it to have been England) we lived in. 
What I remember and shall ever remember is the straight white wood 
sloping for a long way (an endless way it seemed when I was very 
young) up hill. When you had reached the top of the slope you gazed 
over a very considerable country, thickly wooded still chiefly by firs ; 
and a long way off traces of human habitations, brown hamlets and 
dim-discovered spires. Just at this point, the top of the slope, our long 
white road was joined by another, which was divided into two branches, 
thereby enclosing a triangular patch of fir-wood, small, but very thickly 
planted, so that save on an exceptionally bright day you could scarcely 
see into the middle of it. 

There was a tragic history connected with this little triangular patch 
of fir: though that has nothing to do with my history. Years ago two 
of my uncles, Simon and Caspar, had been walking along by that copse 
and noticed an evil smell. Their noses led them to penetrate the 
thicket, and in the very centre they found two bodies, both showing 
marks of violence, but now evidently dead some days and much 
decomposed. They were the bodies of two brothers. The dark 
story connected with their death had never been fully told me. It 
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hinted, as I now understand, at an unholy love between a brother and 
sister, and the punishment therefor at the hands of the other brother, 
who, after he had killed the offender, committed suicide. Wherefore 
the triangular patch of wood was always a haunted spot to me. Even 
in the brightest sunshine I grew cold as I reached the summit of the 
long slope, and my appreciation of the wide champaign which lay 
beyond was always dimmed by the uneasy feeling which made me 
from time to time glance sideways at the dark thicket. To have 
advanced farther still and have left that thicket de¢ween me and home 
was beyond my courage in those days. And I must have gone alone; 
for nowadays none of my uncles ever adventured so far, until 

My uncles. I called each of them “uncle” alike; though to which 
I was really related, or whether I were actually related by blood to any, 
I am in some doubt. Uncle Simon, Uncle Caspar, Uncle Melchior, 
Uncle Balthasar: thus were they called. Curious names for English 
old bachelors, which is what I take them to have been. Each lived in 
his separate cottage, two on one side of the road, two on the other. All 
the four cottages stood a little back from the road and among the fir 
trees ; but not all at equal distances from it. No one was visible from 
any of the others. These four cottages were the only dwelling-places 
with which I had a near acquaintance. I myself belonged to all or none 
of them; might sleep in any one that I chose, but never in a quite 
properly constituted bed; on a sofa in the sitting-room in one; in 
another, on a settee; in a third, in a shakedown in an alcove, just 
behind the kitchen chimney, while in the kitchen itself the old house- 
keeper snored. She “did for” all my uncles. They dined by rotation 
in the four parlours of the four cottages—their only living rooms. 

If my daylight reminiscences are connected mostly with the long 
white road and some portions of the fir-wood on either side, my evening 
visions are of one or another of these four cottage parlours, and of my 
uncles, after supper had been cleared away, sitting round the square 
table covered with its checked table-cloth, reading aloud and arguing. 
One candle for the reader and no more. The candle threw huge 
shadows of my uncles’ four heads upon the four walls, made deep 
lines under their eyes, or illuminated the under portions of their faces 
only, when as rarely they raised their chins to laugh, and threw their 
foreheads into shade. 

I must have had a wonderful memory, for I carried away whole 
conversations without comprehending a word of them. “Time” and 
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“Space” figured much in their argumentations, ‘ Subjectivity,” 
“ Objectivity,” “ Reason,” and “ Understanding,” the “Categories.” 
Then there was much of “ Causality” and the “ Categorical Imperative,” 
alung with a many other things, with whose names, reft of all meaning 
to me, [ got familiar enough. At last I began to attach some idea of 
my own finding to this jargon of names and terms. For instance, as I 
saw Uncle Caspar—of the grey hair and mild blue eyes—often passing 
a hand now down one side of his head now down another, I settled — 
it in my own mind that one grey tuft was “ Time,” the other “ Space,” 
and that he was smoothing them out of existence in that fashion. As 
between Reason and Understanding, Caspar and Balthasar were for 
my imagination on the side of the first, Simon and Melchior—bald- 
headed Uncle Melchior—the partisans of the second. Simon would 
represent the “ Ultimate Truth in Being,” Melchior the “ Ultimate 
‘Truth in Causation,” Balthasar the “ Ultimate Truth in Knowledge,” 
or “Logic,” Caspar the “ Ultimate Truth in Action,” or “ Ethic.” What 
these phrases meant I know now as well as I did then; that is to say, 
‘not at all. But that I use them rightly, in so far as my uncles did so, I 
‘have no sort of doubt. 
Then came the change. It followed, I believe, the importation of 
‘some fresh books into the colony; or perhaps I only guess this from 
‘my later knowledge of things. But I know that quite a new set of 
‘words began to pass from mouth to mouth about the square tables and 
across the checked table-cloths. Now the talk was first of the difference 
between “ Vivid and Faint Ideas,” between “ Reality” and “ Dreams.” 
There was much of “the continued redistribution of matter and motion.” 
Then such words as “ Nerve Ganglions,” “ Protein Substance,” “ Protein 
Threads,” “Granular Protoplasm,” never heard among us before, began 
‘to make their appearance. And from that time “ Ultimate Truth,” 
‘“ Reason,” “ Understanding,” and the old set of phrases were heard no 
more. I was not now told to get rid of notions of Time and Space. 
-But, if I hinted at an zxtention of going to walk with Plato along the 
‘road, my uncles would shake their heads sadly, and intimate that this 
word “intention” had no “correlation in reality,’ and that if a certain 
molecular change took place in my brain, I should go out ; if it did not 
take place, I should stay at home. They themselves went out less and 
less, and indeed seemed to exert themselves in evcry way less and less 
In consequence they lost their appetites and grew visibly thinner. But 
‘if I said, “It is because you never come out of doors,” they only 
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smiled still more pityingly, and intimated that they were waiting for 
the “ molecular changes” that would sexd them out of doors without 
their going through the pretence of intending to go. 

And when they talked it was still of reality that they spoke ; and 
when they were silent—and now they sat silent for long spells—it 
seemed to be for reality that they were waiting, waiting. They cared 
less and less about their food ; and, what was worse for their nephew, 
they extended their indifference from themselves to him. So that I 
" often grew faint after my walks. For in spite of their dissent, or of 
their tacit disapproval, my dog Plato continued to tempt me to come 
out with him. Wherever we went now, into the wood or along the road, 
we two went alone. One day, faint from my meagre diet, I fell down in 
the roadway before I could get home again. 

What happened after that I scarcely know. I have an impression 
of being téken up by a man whom I instinctively called “the Tinker” ; 
but why I gave him that name I cannot tell. All my sensations were 
so faint that I now realised fully, and for the first time, what my uncles 
had meant by their “vivid” and “faint” impressions. And from what 
I had gathered of their talk, I was, I knew, to regard these faint impres- 
sions as having no reality, as being no better than a dream. It was, 
therefore, in a dream that the 7znker (why “the Tinker,” I wonder 
still) carried me off in his cart bowling along that great white road, that 
he gave me food, that I slept ; that I was conscious of bowling along 
the white road once more. That the Tinker set me down again and 
said: “ Now go and find your uncles,” and then went on, a black patch 
he and his cart and the shadow of his cart, growing smaller and smaller 
as they passed toward the brow of the hill. 

I stood up. It was moonlight. Strange that I had not perceived it 
before. That, then, was why the Tinker and his cart looked so black 
upon the road. And, yes! this must be almost the very place I had 
fallen down upon, and here was Plato come up to lick my hand. And 
now I had turned into the path which led to Uncle Caspar’s house, and 
then from Uncle Caspar’s to Uncle Balthasar’s. 

I had passed the first house—for it was empty—and got in sight of 
the second. As I did this, its door opened, and there came out—four 
skeletons. But in each skeleton I recognised a something familiar, 
which made me at once know them for my Uncles Simon, Caspar, 
Melchior, Balthasar. This one had Caspar’s slight stoop, that had 
Melchior’s habit of placing his hands upon his hips, and that third 
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still cracked his bony finger-joints as Uncle Simon did. Out thcy all 
four came—they did not see me—arm-in-arm, and marched in a long 
swinging step the score of yards or so which separated the house from 
the road. And when there, they all, as if in time, struck the bones of 
their feet against the hard road. “Ah, that’s solid, there’s something 
real in that,” they said or croaked as the bones rattled. ‘“Ganglions, 
nerve-centres? That, too, was all a set of rubbish, resolving itself, if you 
went far enough, to motion and heat, and I don’t know what not. But 
bones. There’s something solid in bones when all’s done. Bones, 
bones. There’s something solid in bones.” 

It came out in a clattering, gurgling sound, and yet with a sort of 
tune as if in a chorus, “Bones, bones. There’s something solid in bones,” 
while their feet struck the ground in time as if they were dancing. And 
I could not choose but follow them. Thus we all passed on: these four 
in front and I behind.’ And still they went on, on, up the long white 
road, bathed in the moonlight ; and still their feet beat a rattling time, 
and still they clattered and gurgled “ Bones, bones. There’s something 
solid in bones” ; until we reached the summit of the slope where the 
cross-road came, and where stood the dark triangular copse, now black 
as night. Then a sudden fear seized me and loosened the joints of my 
knees so that I could not go on. But I still watched them as they 
slowly dipped down over the brow of the hill; and I still heard them 
rattling and clattering, “Bones, bones. There’s something solid in 


bones.” 
C. F. KEARY. 
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WAS rather fortunate in my discovery of Spenser. In a little 

country vicarage, in a kitchen cupboard, I found the folio of 

1611. It is in one volume, being the second folio edition of The 
Faerie Queene, and the first of the other poems. 

The old book had had a long rest : it was a beautiful book, though 
not with the beauty that would be appreciated by a child. I fear I did 
not appreciate it, certainly not as I do now. And yet it was full of 
engravings: not regular pictures illustrative of scenes in the poems, but 
the most marvellous profusion of decorated initials, headings of pages, 
titles, colophons, and what not—a perfect cornucopia of writhen and 
tortured fancies such as the gravers of those days delighted in. So 
I see them now. But they were quite lost on the nineteenth century 
small boy, grievously corrupted by the “ fat things” of keepsakes and 
annuals. Nor, indeed, were the poems the kind of thing to attract the 
youthful mind. Let us be honest. The Faerie Queene, though only 
half completed, was far too long ; and it was an allegory. 

Of course The Faerie Queene is well known and universally read. 
Perhaps so. Yet it is not without deep misgivings on this very point 
that I pass on to the poems which, it will be conceded, are less known 
and less read. I leave The Faerie Queene in her proud, unquestioned 
pre-eminence: her sceptre, I misdoubt me, is a barren sceptre, and her 
empire an empire of make-believe. Some day a voice will be heard in 
England saying :—“ Who now reads Spenser?” The thought is enough 
to distract one; but we must face it. 

Meanwhile, let us advance to the Hymns of Love and Beauty. 
These are Platonic Hymns: readers of The Faerie Queene stand on 
familiar ground, for surely these are the gardens of Adonis (Faerie 
Queene, iii, Canto 6). There is an eternal freshness about the Plato 
of Spenser. People who do not read Plato even in Dr. Jowett’s 
translation must, I suppose, take my word for it. They will not be 
disappointed. It would be an everlasting reproach to English Letters 
if these poems ceased to move our minds. This I consider in the 
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last degree critical. To glory in such verses is the hall-mark of poctic 
and literary culture : if you do not care for them, you are simply lost. 

I put these poems first with a view, it may be, to bribing my 
readers. Possibly, under cover of such an attraction, I shall smugg'e 
in a few more—who knows? 

i Spenser wrote two Hymns on Love and Beauty. Some ladi-s, 
friends of his, thought they were frivolous, and begged him to write 
two other Hymns on Love and Beauty. These are the two Hymns 
on Heavenly Love and Heavenly Beauty. I really think the fair 
dames were unnecessarily squeamish. What objection those “ Right 
Honorable and most vertuous ladies,” the Lady Margaret, Countesse 
of Cumberland, and the Lady Marie, Countesse of Warwick, could 
have to the first two hymns, I cannot imagine. I fear their Ladyships 
can hardly have understood them. These hymns are pure and absolute 
Platonism, that is all—or rather not quite. They are the ore of pure 
Platonism run into moulds which I believe Plato himself would 
have rejoiced in. Lady Cumberland and Lady Warwick did not 
take much by their gentle scoldings. They got simply two sermons, 
two very fair statements of Christian doctrine. Nay, one of them, 
that on Heavenly Love, is nothing more nor less than a very dry, 
uninteresting homily on the life of Christ. 

Here Spenser shows himself an excellent Christian, one might almost 
say a very creditable Puritan, but decidedly not a poet. Now, the first 
two hymns, which we may call the Platonic Hymns, are nearly the best 
things that ever came from his pen. He did not change the metre 
(iambic sevens), as if the more to emphasise the contrast, or the 
humiliation. 

I do not for an instant mean to insinuate that Spenser did not believe 
in what he said when he wrote the quasi-repentant verses. But the soul 
of the poet is not there ; his soul, his heart, is with Plato, and where his 
heart is, there is his treasure also.. The two Hymns made to order, 
made at the bidding of two most estimable peeresses, are mechanical, 
lifeless ; nay, they are even religioso-sentimental, tearful as with the 
greasy tears of monks. Surely the onion is in the handkerchief ; this 
is not real weeping, real love; it is Stiggins, or, at the best, the 
Rev. C. Honeyman! But in the first two Hymns he is with Plato, and 
these two are as one in the sweet harmony of their wedded souls. What 
could the admirable ladies have meant? what did Spenser mean when 
he wrote the maudlin palinodia ? / 
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Any ordinarily intelligent man who now reads the first two Hymns 
will see that they are the very quintessence of consummate purity. 
The finer natures will not hesitate to recognise in the Hymn of Love, 
lines 57-91 and 175-196, the very crystal embodiment of all that .is 
chaste and holy. Or, again, from the Hymn of Beauty, we have only 
to select lines 29-56, 85-105, 120-133, 196-2u3, to note the magnificent 
Platonism. If such thoughts as these could call a blush to the cheeks 
of their Ladyships, all I can say is, I think they are more to blame 
than the Poet. 

[These pictures are sensuous, full of luxuriant life, but I know not 
how a chaste mind can be offended at them. They are so statuesque ; 
they are, in fact, poetic sculpture. An ineffable breath of purity plays 
round the brain of this man: he cannot be impure. In Britain's [da, 
for instance, he paints broadly, paints like Titian, and quite as divinely. 
But the great English Platonist has a charm of innocence: he must be 
innocent, he cannot be otherwise. Where other men would be coarse, 
he is like a little child, and the burning lines run cool, and sweet, and 
dew-moistened, and wholesome as in the Eden of our prime. Evil be 
to him that evil thinks: a foul caitiff is the man that from Spenser can 
swill as from a trough the pig-wash of obscenity. 

A beautiful and costly creature, then, our Cambridge Platonist. How 
did it begin, under what discipline, especially what metrical discipline ? 
Nothing can be more interesting than the correspondence between 
Spenser and Gabriel Harvey, his friend at Trinity Hall, on this very 
question of metre. Let us be thankful that Spenser did not follow 
honest Gabriel’s advice on the subject. If he had done so—farewell 
to Spenser, farewell to The Faerie Queene, farewell to everything. Still, 
it was important for Spenser that he should have been accustomed, 
from the very outset of his career, to the most anxious, not to say 
morbid, scrutiny of metre. It began certainly in a most unpromising 
way. The Fellow of Trinity Hall was in full chase of an zgnzs fatuus : 
he had. got an idea of introducing the Classical metres into English 
poetry. He was constantly hammering away at this—English Iambics, 
English Hexameters, English Pentameters. He could not condescend 
to anything less classical than these ; and Spenser, for a while, gave 
heed to him. Spenser, like Harvey, wrote portentous horrors, of 
which a specimen may be seen in Todd’s Life, p. xv. Tis a copy 
of clegiacs, and the first line runs :— 


Unhappie Verse! the witnesse of my unhappie State. 
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Unhappy indeed! [But he got over these follies. I am not sure 
that Harvey ever forgave him; I fancy that to the last he believed 
firmly in the Heaven-appointed wisdom of longs and shorts, and when 
he saw his friend soaring on the strong pinions of his own chosen 
modern metre, only clasped his dactyls and spondees more closely to 
his yearning heart. 

This is not the place to decide the merits of the quarrel about 
English Hexameters, as written by Southey, or Longfellow, or Clough— 
that is accentual Hexameters. The Elizabethan Hexameters were true 
Classical Hexameters, based on syllabic quantity. Can anything ke 
conceived more awful ? 

But all this feeling after the great instrument which was yet to be 
the vehicle of his thought was by no means thrown away upon the 
poet. It made him watchful, subtle, careful ; and, fortunately, the 
lilt of the old ballads was ringing in his ears, and the graceful 
modulations of Italian song had so thoroughly seized hold of him 
that there was no fear. Some day he must burst these pedantic 
trammels, and become, what he was sure to become, the father of 
metrical English. 

It is perhaps a question whether Zhe Shepherd's Calendar is or is 
not to be classed among the less known poems of Spenser. But it 
is surely with rapid strides approaching that predicament, and I will 
venture to claim it as such. Zhe Shepherd’s Calendar was published 
just before the time when he was first introduced to Sidney in 1578. 
Indeed, from the nature of the work, we might infer that, before he 
wrote it, he had not come under the spell of that pure, philosophical, 
Platonic mind. It is a series of Eclogues, twelve in number, thus 
making up the year or calendar of twelve months. It is obvious 
that Spenser had taken for his models Theocritus and Virgil, but 
more particularly Theocritus; though he had no thorough grip of 
either. Zhe Shephera’s Calendar is, of course, not without merit, if 
I may use that mild and dignified form of condemnation. But neither 
metrically nor as regards imaginative tension does it come near to the 
true Spenser. ' There is a very charming commendatory epistle prefixed 
to the poem by an anonymous friend of Spenser, who signs himself 
“E. K.” The same friend wrote Notes and a Glossary. Notes and a 
Glossary! Yes, The Shepherd’s Calendar needed these. That glorious 
old Theocritus, fresh as one of his own rosy-cheeked apples, simple 
as a Nereid that, seated on a rock of Sicily, dangles her white foot 
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in the Mediterranean wave, the countryman of Polyphemus and 
Galatea, draws with a bold and garrulous pencil. Is there much of 
Theocritus in these eclogues? I trow not. It seems to have been 
Spenser’s design to give a Theocritean colour to his poem by the 
occasional use of obsolete words. Possibly he thought this would 
reproduce to a modern mind the broad Dorism of the Sicilian Idyls. 
It must be owned that they do nothing of the kind. Sidney questioned 
very much the propriety of those archaic patches. “ Zhe Shephera’s 
Calendar,” he says in his Defence of Poesy,“hath much poetry in his 
eclogues, indeed worthy the reading, if I be not deceived. That same 
framing of his style to an old rustick language I dare not allow, since 
neither Theocritus in Greek, Virgil in Latin, nor Sannazarius in Italian 
did affect it.” Of course not. The Doric dialect was the mother- 
tongue of Theocritus, not a scratch, sporadic patois, pepper-castored 
at little better than haphazard on the page, as we find in Spenser. 
Even in our day there is a remnant left which fancies that it can write 
Dialectic poems without any language to go by, Dialectic stories 
guaranteed by no accredited limitations of phraseology, even Dialectic 
dialogues, which the very natives of the districts speaking the supposed 
dialects fail to make anything of. 

It is a melancholy business: this pastoral tendency never forsook 
Spenser. Throughout his poems it shows itself more or less. It is 
worst when he combines it with elegy; but it is always bad. One of 
his first productions was a translation of an Idyl of Moschus. I confess 
I think this is tiresome. What an array of crooks, of oaten pipes, 
mazers, savage beasts, forsaken flocks, Colins, Hobbinolls, Cuddies, 
Diggons, and so forth! The genuine passion of the man bursts out 
here and there ; but through what quaint contortions of an impossible 
jargon, through what absurd strainings of an unnatural effort to associate 
things that are wholly inconsistent! Realism, forsooth! realism, in its 
infancy beginning by promptly falling into its dotage.| Take the Ninth 
Eclogue (Sept.) for instance. You have to turn at every line to the 
glossary ; and it must be observed that this glossary was compiled and 
published with the poem, so that what is unintelligible now was also 
unintelligible then. If any one cares to read this amazing composition, 
let him do so, and then fancy Sidney reading it. 

I do not think this unfortunate pastoral proclivity of Spenser is 
anywhere so offensive as in his Astrophel, an elegy on the death of 
Sidney—corruptio optimi pessima. This poem stands first in a regular 
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cycle of effusions by Spenser, by Brysket, by “ Sidney’s sister,” all, 
though in various degrees, permeated with this pastoral rubbish. 
Sidney died in the trenches at Zutphen. Spenser makes him a 
shepherd, and represents him as gored by a beast he was hunting. 
The subject was a great one, and such a method of treatment is 
terribly disappointing. Those accomplishments of Sidney which he 
might have possessed in common with shepherds, such as wrestling, 
running, and other athletic faculties, were probably genuine enough 
and true of the man whom the elegist describes. The “sister’s” tears, 
however, are real tears, and the wretched shepherds who have such 
a melancholy habit of attending funerals would be better anywhere 
else. In short, grave or sportive they are a nuisance. To hear them 
talk, they might have just stepped out from a “ Noah’s Ark,” long- 
skirted, short-waisted, wooden, and abominable. 

is Later writers took up the Pastoral, and, on the whole, carried it to 
more dismal lengths than even Spenser. Philips, Gay, and a host 
of eighteenth century people were enamoured of these lackadaisical 
nonentities, and Hobbinolls and Blouzelindas were the rage. Even 
Milton did not escape the contagion, and, if he had been backed up 
by others, but more particularly by himself, I hardly know what would 
have happened. Our literature, I dare say, has had a lucky escape. In 
Milton the stupendous power of a real elegiac motive prevailed over the 
silly form, and the Zycidas stands alone, star-ypointing, tremendous : 
stands as a warning though, not as an encouragement. | 

As I have already intimated, the most of Spenser’s poems, if we 
except The Faerie Queene, are pastorals. No doubt, the savour of 
Allegory which pervades the Pastoral pleased him, and so he was 
constantly running into that kind of composition. The Shepherd’s 
Calendar is a Pastoral, or series of Pastorals, Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Again is a Pastoral, the Astrophel, the Daphnaida are Pastorals. Over 
such a wide range we ought to find some nuggets, perhaps a few gems. 
Let us look at the Ca/endar, and see if this be so. 

Take the Third Eclogue. I think the description of the shepherd 
who shoots at. Love is undoubtedly pretty : some enthusiasts might even 
say, exquisite. “E. K,” (author of the glossary) considers the E'eventh 
to be the best. I do not deny that towards the end this fine elegy (for 
such it is) attains to a very lofty strain of religious fervour, and even of 
something more :— 
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" Why waile we then? why wearie we the gods with plaintes, 
As if some evill were to her betight ? 
She raignes a goddesse now emong the saintes, 
That whilome was the saynt of shepheards light, 
And is enstalled nowe in heavens hight. 
I see thee, blessed soule! I see 
Walk in Elisian fieldes so free. 
O happie herse ! 
Might I once come to thee (O that I might !), 
O ioyfull verse ! 


“ Might I once come to thee (O that I might !) "—that is magnificent ; 
but for consummate art and well-feigned simplicity, commend me to the 
Third Eclogue, notwithstanding the pathos of that sigh. 

One of the Eclogues strives to excite a new interest, I mean an 
interest beyond the mere mock rusticity of the style, by bringing 
forward two shepherds, Palinode and Piers, who discuss the questions at 
issue between the Churches of England and Rome; but all I can say of 
these semi-theological, semi-political, and wholly allegorical efforts 
is :—They may have suggested to Dryden The Hind and the Panther ; 
but—don’'t read them ! 

In 1590, Spenser, having published the first three books of The 
Faerie Queene, returned to Ireland. But his bookseller, or publisher, 
sect to work in his absence, and collected from various sources a number 
of small poems, which he, somewhat craftily, brought out under the 
protecting shadow of the greater work which had just appeared. He 
gave to the collection the general name of Complaints, a name based 
upon the fact that nearly all the poems contained in the volume are 
of a mournful tendency. Thus runs the list :—(1) Wudopotmos ; (2) The 
Ruins of Time; (3) The Tears of the Muses; (4) Virgils Gnat ; 
(5) Prosopopota, or Mother Hubbard's Tale; (6) The Ruins of Rome, 
by Bellay (a translation from the French) ; (7) Visions of the World's 
Vanitie ; (8) The Visions of Bellay ; (9) Petrarch’s Visions. 

To begin with the Muzopotmos :—The story is a simple one enough: 
the name, in fact, tells it—The Fate of the Fly; in this case, the 
Butterfly. Clarion is the name of the poor doomed butterfly. The 
description of his armour is a fine specimen of the mock-heroic. 
Perhaps we ought not to apply that term to such a poem; it is so 
serious, yet so brilliant, not to speak of the dainty art with which 
it is wrought. In such poems as the Rafe of the Lock, the Battle of 
the Books, and even the Batrahomyomachia, there is a suggestion of 
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levity which is unmistakable. Not so in the Muzopotmos. Splendidly 
equipped, our adventurer goes forth gay and thoughtless, and enters 
into a garden. All sweet and beautiful things are before him; he 
sips, and flutters from flower to flower. The man who wrote that 
description had an eye to see Nature, and to see her minutely. You 
soon recognise our old friend the Spider (Arachne). Her son, who, 
you have already anticipated, is to be the murderer of the unhappy 
Butterfly, boasts the ingeniously abominable name of Aragnoll. In 
this name you may see the only symptom of the pastoral /ades which 
is, I think, to be met with in the poem. The root is, of course, Arachne 
(= Spider), but the termination—vzo// is, alas! I fear, a fragment of 
a cognomen with which we have learnt to be familiar: to wit, Hobbinoll. 

Time is gained, and the catastrophe deferred by a series of 
metamorphoses which are absolute Ovid: not solemn fooling, you 
can’t call them that, for the poet is so deeply in earnest. There is 
no mockery, and nothing heroic, and hence the difficulty in determining 
the genre. The energy is marvellous ; so are the painstaking, and the 
minute observation, the dazzling beauty of the materials, as well as 
the skill of the goldsmith and the enameller. Most elaborate, even 
plusquam-Ovidian, is the account given of the quarrel between 
Arachne and Minerva, which led to the angry goddess turning her 
rival into a Spider. I am not sure that here and there we do not 
detect just some slight twinkling of the eye, or quivering of the lip, 
which betrays the Poet’s secret, and hints to us at least that this is 
all “much ado about nothing.” But, on the whole, the fate of the 
poor Butterfly is developed with a seeming sincerity, a dona fides, a 
complexity of detail, an affectionate sorrow, and an awe-stricken 
reverence of fate, which are wonderfully sustained throughout. 

Next on my list comes The Ruins of Time, dedicated to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the “sister” of Sir Philip Sidney. It is, 
as one might easily conceive, an elegy on his much-lamented friend. 
The plan of the poem is rather curious. The Poet imagines himself 
to be wandering by the Thames: he comes upon the grass-grown 
ruins of ancient Verulam. The Genius of the old Roman Colony 
appears to him, and bemoans her desolation. She grieves that there 
is no one even to lament her fall. And here a most impressive, and 
certainly well-deserved compliment is paid to the learned Archzologist 
and Historian, Camden. From the consideration of her own fate she 
proceeds to the changes which Time had recently brought to pass, and 
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one after one she recounts the noble names which death had within the 
last few years removed—Leicester, Warwick, Bedford, the princely, the 
loyal, the good, till the wail sinks lower and deeper, and muffled, 
melancholy music creeps through the wires of gold. For was not he 
the best, the loyallest, the princeliest, he, Philip Sidney, to whose 
memory Spenser, speaking as through the widowed genius of Verulam, 
consecrates lines that are so true, and honest, and loving? But why, 
O! why did he call Sidney Phzliszdes ? 

Next we have Zhe Tears of the Muses. This is a poem lamenting 
the want of patronage and encouragement given to men of letters. It 
is the old, old story, in sooth a very sad one: genius neglected, and 
showy cleverness triumphant. Spenser is angry, not without reason. 
Each of the Sacred Nine in succession denounces the ignorant 
poetasters in most unmerciful fashion. \We must remember that 
Spenser was a scholar. Let us think, too, of Sidney and his cultured 
taste ; let us bear in mind the lofty Platonism of both, and let us ask 
ourselves how either could degrade himself by joining the mob of 
ranting rhapsodists. About this time the fine scholarship of Spenser 
was beginning to be thought too mild by the hot-blooded generation of 
the Renaissance. We see the same thing in the case of Ben Jonson: 
he too was a scholar, a scholar of scholars. But arace of Poets was. 
now coming forward, clamorous, impatient, who were no scholars. 
Dramatists, for the most part, Shakescenes, stampers and ravers of the: 
boards, they were not without rude vigour: indeed, they were full of 
vigour, full of boundless energy, and brawny, vulgar audacity. These 
men were not scholars ; but neither was Shakspere. To the Dramatist 
fine scholarship is far from needful: he is a scholar, not in the Idyls of 
Theocritus, not in the Dialogues of Plato, but in the great thorough- 
fares of life, and in the hearts of men. I don’t think Spenser liked 
these roaring, swaggering playwrights: the calm, contemplative philo- 
sophy of the man, his pure habit of mind is outraged by these hoarse 
rascals with their uncultivated recklessness. He shrinks, he steps aside, 
he gathers himself up within the fine circle of his own exquisite genius, 
and scorns these men. Gabriel Harvey urged him to become a 
Dramatist : he told him it was the path to fame and fortune, that 
nothing else would go down with the public. Nay, Gabriel unaffectedly 
thought that it was the highest walk of art, and the only vocation 
worthy of his friend. Give up your Allegeries, write Plays! He might 
as well have asked him to write Sanscrit. What! this serene, unrufflcd 
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creature to take into his gentle heart the passions at their boiling-point ! 
Spenser to disturb the smooth current of his soul with factitious agonies, 
to soil its clear crystal with the irrational contradictions of inconsistent 
fact-poisoned humanity! And, not to describe these horrors, but to be 
himself the living horror, himself to lust, to tyrannise, to hate, as the 
Dramatist must do, living, as he does, in the character which he 
embodies! This would not do for the author of The Faerie Queene. 

But the Stage was strong, and had a strong hold on human 
sympathy, and Pastorals and Platonism seemed tame beside the 
Laocoon heavings of dramatic muscle. However, Spenser disliked all 
this noise, and sawdust-and-smoke-and-strong-ale business. It is 
7gnorance—that is his constant complaint. These men are ignorant, 
illiterate fellows: hang them, cads ! Was there just a little touch of the 
old University exclusiveness there? “A set of roystering blackguards,” 
he seems to say, “ presumptuous, ill-conditioned, zgvorant/” Think of 
all the scholarship, the taste, the cultivated refinement which have gone 
to produce The Faerie Queene ; and yet a knave, who could not for the 
life of him construe a sentence of Plato, to bear away the bell ! 

Ah! but, Edmund Spenser, what world are you thinking of? This 
world, or some other? If it be this, think you that Plato can be 
relished of the mob? Think you that, as long as the world lasts, your 
Faerie Queene will be loved save by a chosen few? | Wherefore, let 
Thalia thunder, let Terpsichore scream, and castigate an unlettered age ; 
but we will go on to Virgil's Guat. 

This is a translation of a poem attributed to Virgil, and is dedicated 
to the Earl of Leicester. The story tells of a gnat who stings a man 
just as he is about to be bitten by a snake. The man starts up, and 
hastily brushes away the gnat and kills it. But the gnat has a ghost, 
and a perfectly proper and classical ghost. The gnat’s ghost passes 
through all the correct post-mortem situations: we have Charon, Styx, 
Elysium, Tartarus, Ixion, Sisyphus, and so forth; and the gnat’s ghost 
appears to the rash young man, and upbraids him for his ingratitude. 
It is a pretty trifle enough in the original, though, perhaps, not quite 
so pretty in the somewhat heavy English version ; and, as for the 
mysterious meaning which Spenser says underlies it, I confess I give 
it up. 

Then, AZother Hubbard’s Tale—I do like this: it is such a surprise : 
sO racy, sO witty, so neat, so light, so caustic, so clear. I scarcely know 
anything in the language so springy, and with such a go in it, except 
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Prior’s. Tales, these matchless creations of a deft and nimble fancy 
seconded by a keen and fine-strung ear. It would scarcely be going 
too far to place it in the same category with the Tales of Chaucer. 
Mother Hubbard, I need hardly say, is not the dear old dog-fancier of 
our childhood. Spenser is unwell, and some friends come to see him 
and cheer him up by telling him stories. A jolly old body called 
Mother Hubbard, his landlady perhaps (goodness knows who—these 
blessed old story-tellers, Iam thankful to say, are common), tells him 
her story. It is a Fable; beasts are the characters, speaking, acting. 
There are two beasts, a Fox and an Ape, both rogues, and they find it 
difficult to thrive in the world. They determine to travel in search 
of fortune, and, dressed like two broken-down soldiers, they encounter 


a Farmer, and so the story goes on. It is very like Chaucer, and is, 
I should say, decidedly imitated from him. And here it is worth 
noting how frequently Spenser refers to Chaucer, not only as the 
“well of English undefiled,” but as his master in the art of poesy. 
Over and over again he claims to be the legitimate representative 


and successor of the immortal Geoffrey. Chaucer is Tityrus, in allusion 
to Virgil’s Eclogues: Spenser is Colin Clout, and Colin Clout has 
learned to play from Tityrus, and, with such skill as he may, endeavours 
to emulate the oaten quill of the famous Shepherd-musician. 

The whole poem is exceedingly worth reading ; but a special interest 
attaches to the contrast between the Ape, now turned courtier, and 
the model of a pure-minded and chivalrous courtier, who, of course, is 
Sir Philip Sidney (1. 689). It is delightful at every turn to confront 
the wholesome presence of this godlike man! Mother Hubbard’s Tale 
is also called Prosopopeta, by which word we are not here to understand 
the grammatical figure of Personification so much as Hypocrisy, and 
assumption of a character not one’s own. This is exhibited in the 
case of the two worthies, the Fox and the Ape. . 

So far of The Complaints. The other poems, such as The Viszons, 
translated from the French poet Belleau, or, us Spenser calls him, 
Bellaye, are really very miserable ; and I cannot conceive, for instance, 
that Zhe Ruins of Rome could ever have been written by Spenser. The 
style, so clumsy and contorted, is astonishingly not his. I think we 
may dismiss the performance. The Daphnaida was a separate publica- 
tion. It is an elegy containing some fine passages, but they do not 
avail to rescue it from oblivion. Another poem of Spenser’s, and a 
long one, too, is Colin Clout’s Come Home Again. Here the Pastoral 
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reigns supreme. (Colin Clout is Spenser: he comes home again: 
that is, he has been to London with Raleigh, but now he is at home 
again in Kilcolman, and the rustics gather round their brother-shepherd 
to hear the marvels he has to unfold. Of course, this is a grand 
opportunity for flattery, and he lays it on as with a trowel. The 
Court rang, not only with the praises of Cynthia, that is, Queen 
Elizabeth, but with the sighs and groans of her despairing lovers. 
O Cynthia, heartless, peerless, loveless, mateless Sovereign of the Skies! 
In 1595, when Colin Clout was published, Elizabeth was a fascinating 
creature of 62. Enough of this: it is very humiliating. | 

And now there are two beautiful poems remaining : the Prothalamion, 
and the Epzthalamion. They are both most charming, and, perhaps, 
indeed, the most precious things he ever wrote. Established as universal 
favourites, they ask no pleading at my hands. The £fzthalamion is 
the sequel to his sonnets; for, as they record the somewhat tedious 
progress of his courtship, so the Efzthalamion celebrates the happy 
issue out of all his afflictions on the day when he married that fair 
Irish dame on the banks of Mulla. The Prothalamion is a“ spousall 
verse in honour of the double marriage of the two honorable and 
vertuous ladies, the Ladie Elizabeth, and the Ladie Katherine Somerset, 
daughters to the Right Honorable the Earl of Worcester, and espoused 
to the two worthie gentlemen, M. Henry Gilford, and M. William 
Peter, Esquyers.” This is,\if possible, a more exquisite poem than the 
Epithalamion, composed in honour of his own bride ; and, as a “ spousall 
verse,” has probably never been surpassed in the literature of any 
country. 

I have already commended the Hymns of Love and Beauty, in terms 
which I cannot withdraw as extravagant. Our trial list from these 
less known poems would be in order of merit:—1. The two Hymns 
of Love and Peauty; 2. The Prothalamion; 3. The Epithalamion ; 
4. Mother Hubbard’s Tale; 5. Mutopotmos. These I can warrant all 
good. And my object? My object is to convert people back to 
Spenser. I do not believe that there is much chance of reviving the 
popularity of The Faerie Queene. Its bulk is an impediment, nor is 
the allegorical form in"its favour. But, with the five poems mentioned 
above, I should not, hesitate to appear as a candidate in the open 
Forum of any Literature. The texture of all five is light, but sound ; 
the polish brilliant,{the tone and manner incapable of ever becoming 
antiquated. Surely they ought not to die out of our language? 

T. E. BROWN. 





THE DESCENT OF ISHTAR 


[The legend of the Descent of Ishtar forms part of the twelve tablets of the famous 
“ Deluge Series” found (in fragments) in the library of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh. 
The Seventh Tablet relates the journey of Ishtar, Goddess of Love and Life, 
to the Under World in search of her husband, Tammuz ; her detention there by 
Allat, Queen of the Dead ; and the subsequent intervention of the Great Gods 
to obtain her release, which is unwillingly conceded. The closing lines of the 
Tablet are unhappily so badly mutilated that their sense is obscure, but it seems 
probable that the Goddess was obliged to return to the Upper World without 
fulfilling her quest. The legend is of great antiquity, dating from some two 
thousand years before Christ, and, together with the ceremonies practised yearly 
by the people in honour of the God, it survived to the Greeks, through Phcenicia, 
in the form of the Adonis Myth. These observances were witnessed by Ezekiel 
in Babylon :—-“ Then he brought me to the door of the Lord’s house which was 
towards the North, and behold, there sat the women weeping for Tammuz” 
(Ezekiel iii, 14). Cuneiform being a closed book to me, I wish to express my 
entire indebtedness for the present version of the legend to its various trans- 
lators: Mr. George Smith, Professor Sayce, Professor Schrader, and MM. Joachim 
Ménant, Julius Oppert, and Frangois Lenormant.—D. W.] 


“ O, that Ishtar might hear me! 
That unto the land of no return, the land of my exile, she might direct her steps, 
That she might seek out my ways to deliver me!” 


A. ND Ishtar hearkened unto the voice of the Shepherd of the White 

A Sheep of the Stars, and gave heed unto the cry of Tammuz. 

And the Daughter of the Moon inclined her ear, and set forth 

her foot to come down from the high place among the thrones ; for she 
said :— 

“TI will open my wings like a bird. I will descend unto the habita- 
tion of corruption, the Seat of Irkalla in the House of the Dead.” 

And the Princess of the Earth descended unto that place in which 
light is not, and in the darkness of whose shadows dwell those who as 
birds are vestured in wings : 

Where hunger is fed on clay, and bitter waters are given unto them 
that are athirst. 

And unto that road did she direct her steps, whose way is dark and 
whence no man returneth: 
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For she would enter the Abode where dwell the Mighty Ones who 
have ruled the world, even those Mighty before whom the great Gods, 
Anu and Bel, have bowed the knee and yielded praise, trembling. 

There Etanna dwelleth, there dwelleth Ner, and in the midst of the 
silence are gathered together the Spirits of the Abyss; with them also 
dwell the Gods which are past. 

Before whom do they bow the head and unto whom are they 
subject? Is it not unto Allat the Queen? her hand is upon them and 
there is none durst stand before her face. 

But with Ishtar there is no fear, for she will look upon the Woman 
of the Desert, the Mother, the Qucen. She will lift up her head, she 
will raise her eyes, and she will stand in the presence of Allat that she 
may behold her. 

The Daughter of the Moon will seek out Tammuz, the husband of 
her youth, to deliver him: for he hath cried unto her out of the tomb, 
and besought her from out the darkness, saying :—“ Come now, lest I 


perish utterly!” 
* * * * * 


Now it came to pass that when Ishtar, the Lady, had descended far 


on that road whence there is no returning, that she was come unto the 
Portals of the Great City, even the Gates of Aral. And upon the lintel 
of the door, and upon the lock and the bolts thereof, behold, there was 
much dust. 

And there stood by the door one who was stern of aspect, and 
sorrowful, and in his hands were the keys of the Gates. 

And the Princess of the Earth spake unto him and commanded him, 
saying :— 

“Open thy Gates, O Keeper, and deny me not, lest I stretch forth 
my hand against thee. 

“For if thou openest not nor givest entrance unto me, I will shatter 
the door, I will break the lock, and the threshold will I destroy. 

“TI will pass in the power of my strength beyond the door. Then 
will I loose the bonds of the Dead and they shall arise again upon the 
earth to eat and live. 

“And in that they have waxen mure numerous than the Living, 
they shall prey upon the Living, and shall devour them. And the 
shadow of them shall be as a stain upon the earth.” 

Then Nergal, the Keeper of the Gate, opened his mouth, and spake 
smoothly unto the Great Ishtar, saying :— 
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“ Be patient, O Lady, and refuse not. Suffer me rather to carry thy 
name unto Allat the Queen.” 

And he went in and stood before Allat, and said :— 

“Behold Ishtar, thy sister, standeth even now at the Gate seeking 
one which is here. The Great Denial withholds her not, neither hath it 
terrors for her more.” 

Then was Allat sore afraid and she cried aloud, and said :—“ Woe 
unto me! Woe unto me! What beareth she in her heart against me 
that she cometh here in her wrath ?” 

And she cried yet again, saying:—‘*O Ishtar, Daughter of the 
Moon, wherefore comest thou! Behold we are as clay and thou art 
as bronze ; we are as grass which is cut by the sickle and withereth, 
and thou art as a strong tree which is green: for thine is the Life of the 
World, and what are we but the Dead! Trouble us not therefore, 
O Queen and Mother of Man, but turn back now to thy home which 
is above the stars!” 

But she who beareth the Dove made answer and said :—“ Fear not, 
Allat, neither be dismayed. Not in anger am I come but in sorrow 
with tears, not in wrath but in woe thy kingdom do I seek. For I am 
come to weep for the wife whose husband is left desolate, whose hand is 
no more upon the cradle, and when that the infant lifteth up its voice 
there is none shall say :—Peace now, thy Mother heareth thee. 

“I would weep for warriors slain in battle whose wives are 
comfortless, their children fatherless. 

“T would let my tears run down for infants untimely perished. 

“T would mourn for the only Son who has been taken away before 
his time.” 

Now when Allat heard the complaint of the Great Queen, her 
heart was calmed, and her fear appeased, and she spoke unto Nergal, 
saying :— 

“Depart now, let the gates unclose before Ishtar, let the doors be 
opened before the Daughter of the Moon, that the Princess of the Earth 
may enter the House of the Dead. 

“Let her be dealt with according to the Ancient Commands.” 

And he departed and opened the Gates and said unto the Great 
Ishtar :— 

“Enter, O Lady, for now shall the City of Cuta greet thee, the 
Palace of the Land of No Return shall rejoice in thy presence.” And 
he yielded entrance unto her through the First Gate, and, laying his 
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hand upon her, took the High Crown from her head: for it was as a 
sign of the Dominion of the Head, and the might and the strength 
thereof. 

Then she whose home is in the Morning Star asked of him, saying :— 
“Why, O Guardian of the Door, hast thou taken the High Crown from 
my head ?” 

And he made answer unto her :—“ Enter, O Lady, for such is the 
will of Allat, and even so was it with the Dead which are here.” And 
he yielded entrance unto her through the Second Gate, and, placing his 
hand upon her, took the Earrings from her ears, for they were as a sign 
that she should hear the prayers of Man and give heed unto him. 

Then she asked of him, saying:—‘ Why, O Guardian of the Gate, 
hast thou taken the Earrings from my ears?” 

And he made answer unto her :—“ Enter, O Lady, for such is the 
will of Allat, and even so was it with the Dead which are here.” 

And he yielded entrance unto her through the Third Gate, and, 
placing his hand upon her, took the Necklace from her neck, for it was 
as a sign that she should answer the prayers of Man and bring help 
unto him. 

Then she who ruleth the Moon in his changes asked of him, 
saying :—“ Why, O Guardian of the Gate, has thou taken the Necklace 
from my neck ?” 

And he made answer unto her :—-“ Enter, O Lady, for such is the 
will of Allat, and even so was it with the Dead which are here.” 

Then he yiclded entrance unto her through the Fourth Gate, and, 
placing his hand upon her, took the Sumptuous Ornaments from her 
breast, for they were as a sign of the Dominion of the Heart and the 
Might and the Strength thereof. 

And she asked of him, saying:—* Why, O Guardian of the Gate, 
hast thou taken the Sumptuous Ornaments from my breast ?” 

And he made answer unto her :—‘ Enter, O Lady, for such is the 
will of Allat, and even so was it with the Dead which are here.” 

Then he yielded entrance unto her through the Fifth Door, and, 
placing his hand upon her, took the Circlet of Gems from her waist, for 
they were as an emblem of the Mother of the World. 

And she asked of him, saying :—‘‘ Why, O Guardian of the Gate, 
hast thou taken the Circlet of Gems from my waist ?” 

And he made answer unto her :—“ Enter, O Lady, for such is the 
will of Allat, and even so was it with the Dead which are here.” 
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Then he yielded entrance unto her through the Sixth Gate, and, 
placing his hand upon her, took the Bracelets from her hands and feet, 
for they were as a sign of the Hand and the Foot that they should 
reward and should chastise, should give and should deny. 

And she who appointeth unto the Evening Star its course, asked 
of him, saying :—* Why, O Guardian of the Gate, hast thou taken the 
Bracelets from my hands and feet ?” 

And he made answer unto her :—“ Enter, O Lady, for such is the 
will of Allat, and even so was it with the Dead which are here.” 

Then he yielded entrance unto her through the Seventh Gate, and, 
placing his hand upon her, took the last veil from her body, for it was 
as a sign of Hope not lightly parted from. 

And she asked of him, saying :—“ Why, O Guardian of the Gate, 
has thou taken the last veil from my body ?” 

And he made answer unto her :—‘“ Enter, O Lady, for now are the 
Gates all overpast, and thus is the will of Allat fulfilled.” 


* * ° * * * 


Now Ishtar was brought before Allat that she might see her. And 
Allat mocked Ishtar, and spoke bitterly against her, saying :—‘‘ Where 


is now thy Strength, O Queen, and where is now thy Power? Behold, 
in my hand is the Evil of the World. Thy defences are departed from 
thee, and he whom thou seekest, him thou shalt not find.” 

Then Ishtar lifted up her voice, and cursed Allat, and said :— 
“Though I stand before thee now, O Allat, darkened and shamed, yet 
shall I prevail against thee, for it is written that in this place is reserved 
unto mc a crown.” 


The wrath of Allat was kindled, as a fierce fire, when she heard the 
words of Ishtar, and she cried unto her servant Namtar, even he of 
the Pestilence, and she said unto him :—‘ Go, Namtar, take hence this 
Ishtar, whose words are sharp thorns. Thou shalt afflict her with the 
malady of the eyes, and with the malady of the heart shalt thou afflict 
her. Thou shalt afflict her also in all the members of her body, and 
her beauty shall be departed from her.” 


* * * * * 


Now that Ishtar, the Lady, is descended far into the Under World 
and dwelleth in the midst.of darkness, the light of her Presence is not 
upon the Earth, and its days are become as an heaviness unto it. 

The cradle standeth empty in the house, and the voice of the child 
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that rejoiceth in its play is no more heard in the street, neither is there 
any youngling born among the flocks. For since Ishtar, the Lady, has 
departed, and is no more seen, Love is not upon the Earth, and Life 
reneweth not itself. 

The heart of Woman is silent, and Man saith :—‘ Why should we 
toil and take heed of many things? And how should the work of our 
hands profit us when none cometh after who shall say :— Behold, that 
which our Fathers did was good’ ? . 

“Surely Ea hath forgotten us; He is dead or sleepeth; perad- 
venture He maketh a new world, wherein we that are here have neither 
part nor lot. And now that we are forsaken of God, shall we light 
a fire that availeth not, and make a sweet sacrifice that is not 
perceived ?” 

And they rested from their labours, and wrought not upon the 
ground to till it and to sow therein ; for they said one to another :— 
“ Who is there that shall reap?” 

Then were the hearts of the Gods sore dismayed, and they murmured 
among themselves, saying :—“ See, now, the fire on our altars burneth 
out, and no man heedeth it. Shall it become again as it was in the 
beginning, and must we also perish ?” 

And there arose from among them one, Samas, who was the youngest 
of the Gods, and of goodly countenance, and His father was the father 
of Her Who Returneth Not. 

And Samas went forth, and stood in the presence of Ea. .He bowed 
himself, and wept, and said :—‘O my Father, since Ishtar, my sister, is 
descended into the Under World and dwelleth in the midst of Grief, 
Love is not upon the Earth, and Life reneweth not itself. The cradle 
standeth empty in the house, and the voice of a child that rejoiceth in its 
play is no more heard in the street, neither is there any youngling born 
among the flocks. The fire on our altars burneth out and no man 
heedeth it, for they say one to another:—‘ Surely Ea is dead or 
sleepeth, and shall we make a sacrifice that is not perceived and offer 
a prayer that is not heard?’” 

And Samas spake once more the words of the Gods, saying :—“ Shall 
it become again as it was in the beginning, O my Father, and must we 
also perish? Give heed I pray thee unto this thing that we may live 
and not die.” 

Then Ea, out of the mysterious depth of his wisdom, created the 
Sphinx Uddususanamir, whose name is, being interpreted: Go-Forth- 
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Let-There-Be-Light. And Ea spake unto the Sphinx, saying :— 
“Depart now, O Uddususanamir. A far journey shalt thou go, even 
unto the Land of No Return. The Seven Gates of the Arallu shall 
open before thee, and thou shalt stand in the presence of Allat and 
unto her shalt thou say :— 

“* Thou hast thy Kingdom of the Dead, which I have given unto 
thee, O Allat, and it were a little thing unto thee that the men I have 
made should perish. But who shall light the fires, whereby they live, 
upon the altars of the Gods, and who shall make the sweet savour of 
sacrifice, that my soul loveth, when my people are not?’ 

“And thou shalt say further unto her :—‘ Therefore it is the will of 
Ea, from whom thou holdest thy power, that thou shouldest release the 
Light thou holdest in Darkness, that the Princess of the Earth may 
return again unto her children, for without Her they cannot live.’ 

“And thou shalt give unto Ishtar of the Waters of Life, that she 
may drink of the Waters and be made whole.” 

* * * * * 

When Allat heard the word of Ea: “ Thus and thus shalt thou do”: 
her heart was filled with bitterness. She beat her breast and rent her 
garments and cried aloud with a terrible cry, saying :—‘“ Depart from 


me, depart from me, Uddususanamir, O thou accursed Messenger of the 
Most High! May the Great Jailer imprison thee! May hunger and 
thirst persecute thy race! May the filth of the city sewers be thy food, 
and the turbid waters of the city ditches thy drink! May Darkness be 
thy dwelling, and a sharp stake thy seat, O thou servant of an Unjust 
God ! 


“Return now unto Ea whence thou camest and say unto Him :— 
‘Thou hast overthrown the Palace of Justice 1 set up in our midst. 
And shall not scorn, the very bitter scorn of Allat, pursue the God who 
maketh a kingdom He doth not uphold and giveth it a law He cannot 
keep? For hast thou not said: “‘Whoso entereth this place shall in no 
wise come forth ” ? 

“«Take heed how Thou provokest me to wrath, O Ea, lest I do 
even as the Woman hath said. For what preventeth me to loose my 
hand that the Dead I hold therein may return again upon the Earth to 
make it desolate. 

“* And who then shall light the sacrifice wherein Thou delightest, 
and who then shall make unto Thee the burnt-offering that Thy soul 
loveth ?’” 
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Then Allat, consenting in the bitterness of her soul, spake unto her 
servant Namtar and commanded him saying :—“ Release now this Ishtar 
who was given into my hand since it is the will of Ea to make a mock 
of me and my laws. Lead her forth and set her before the Spirit of the 
Abyss that he may give her to drink of the Waters of Life, that her 
Beauty may return unto her and she may be made whole. 

“But first shalt thou veil the Tablets of Destiny, which are the 
Keystone of the Arch, for the Wisdom that she brought not hither 
that shall she not take hence. And thou shalt return unto her moreover 
the Jewels which I have made to burn with a sevenfold radiance. 

“Thou shalt cause her to depart through the First Gate, and shalt 
surrender unto her the last veil of her body. 

“Through the Second Gate shalt thou cause her to depart, and 
shalt surrender unto her the Bracelets of her hands and feet. 

“Through the Third Gate shalt thou cause her to depart and shalt 
surrender unto her the Circlet of Gems from her waist. 

“ Through the Fourth Gate shalt thou cause her to depart, and shalt 
surrender unto her the Sumptuous Ornaments from her breast. 

“Through the Fifth Gate shalt thou cause her to depart, and shalt 
surrender unto her the Necklace from her neck. 

“Through the Sixth Gate shalt thou cause her to depart, and shalt 
surrender unto her the Earrings from her ears. 

“Through the Seventh Gate shalt thou cause her to depart, and shalt 
surrender unto her the High Crown from her head, and thou shalt say 
unto her :—‘ Return now, O Queen, unto the children of Earth. But 
He, for whom thou camest, even Tammuz, departs not again. 

“* For behold, He lieth in the right hand of Allat and beneath her 
foot shall be His resting-place, and her word shall be His law.’” 


DIANA WHITE. 





ROAST APPLES 


" NGLISH apples, threepence per pound.” He read the ticket 
E with sottish incredulity. 

“Real English ?” he stammered. 

“From Hereford,” answered the little shopwoman, closing her mouth 
with a snap. 

Hereford! He did not dissolve in maudlin tears on the word. The 
picture of his father’s rectory—himself disbreeched for apple theft— 
was clean, unsmeared by conventional remorse. Still it served; he 
saw the possibilities in the thing. 

He would roast apples again—like a boy; there was copy in 
these emotional experiments. A paper for the “Ptomaine”? .. . 
Yes; particularly over his name. For the man had his vogue and 
never transgressed on paper, Nature having with humorous brutality 
made him an artist while she damned him. A _ sedulously acquired 
frankness conquered the deception of the neuropath, and he remained a 
stumbling-block to the contemporary psychologist. His vices bred in 
and in; his work found a ready market for both its intrinsic merit and 
its pathological significance. Hence indulgence, and again another 
study better than the last. Inimitable, he already had his cult ; and as 
he swayed on the pavement he grinned from ear to ear, picturing his 
baffled following. How the town would gape !—the great decadent in 
his salad days—recutting his milk teeth. The thing shaped itself; he 
pruned the quick phrases to an elaborate simplicity, when he was 
recalled by the level voice of the shopwoman. 

“We close at ten—do you want anything ?” 

“QO, pardon me, Madam,” he cried with extravagant courtesy. “ Yes 
—I'll take a pound of those English apples—from Hereford.” Careless 
of the irony of his concluding words, the woman served him in a grim 
silence, counting out the change of a sovereign with resigned accuracy. 

There were three apples to the pound, and he hurried to his lodgings 
with unusual directness. He encouraged the sullen fire with the tedious 
craft of the sometime destitute ; stopping the tiny flash ever at the 
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right moment. Looking about for what should serve as a baking-tin 
he discovered an old etching plate, relic of a bygone excursion into 
another means of expression. For at one time he emulated Blake, but 
found that he—patient searcher for the inevitable word—jibbed under 
the discipline of line, and soon abandoned the practice. 

He brushed the dust from the plate with his coat-sleeve, smiling as 
he examined the subject—“ The Soul cleaning her Windows.” 

“A little malate of copper won’t hurt me, I suppose,” he muttered 
as he arranged his cooking on the fire. 

He sat on a low stool before the hearth, his long hands clasping his 
slender legs, his stubbly chin rasping his knees with a crisp noise. 

The apples began to hiss—then one grew to a face and laughed. 
He was not startled, for to him hallucination was as a familiar friend— 
rather a victim given over into his hands for spoiling. To be held 
ignominiously at arm’s length like a pinned butterfly, observed with 
cold selection, and set down dispassionately upon paper. A man of 
infinite method in the purposed madness of his work, he counted that at 
the least three hours of consciousness remained to him. Then—the 
usual course ; his landlady would send for Wilson, and Wilson would 
see him through. He recalled his habits of the past week and for the 
first time wondered. 

“Never got them so easily before,’ he murmured, and became 
receptive as a sponge. 

“ Long time since you were down West,” said the apple cheerfully. 

The man nodded. 

“ Are you really from Hereford ?” he asked. 

“From Damson’s Orchard,” replied the apple with whimsical 
mimicry of the shopwoman’s manner. 

“Damson’s Orchard!” said the man. “Why, surely, that was 
where , 


“Exactly :-— 
Clear apple-leaves are soft upon that moon 
Seen sidelong like a blossom in the tree,” 


interrupted the apple with a leer. 

“Don’t,” said the man huskily, “that hurts.” 

“ What—after all these gin-soaked years? Ha! ha!—you, the 
toughest cynic of all—the inverted enthusiast—wince at a memory. 
’Pon my soul I thought better of you.” 

“What became of her—did she die ?” questioned the man sullenly. 
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“ Hark to him! how he flatters himself,” sneered the apple. “ Bless 
you! she married a grocer and is to-day the fat and happy mother of 
her fourth.” 

“You are very bitter,” said the man pointlessly after a pause. 

“There is a great deal to be said for heredity,” observed the apple 
sententiously, “and so you are going to eat me? Well, it’s a kind of 
Sacrament when you come to think of it. Symbolical in a way— 
Serpent of Eternity, and all that. He! he! he!—fond of Symbols, 
aren’t you?” 

“T am immensely interested in Sacraments,” sneered the man. 

“You weren’t always,” said the apple with a chuckle, “and for a 
trifling omission in that line 3 

“Enough of that,” said the man hastily; “it’s late in the day to 
preach morality, and I can’t say it becomes you.” 

“My lord is pleased to be satirical to-night. Heart alive! how 
you've changed. O! it was a romantic youth—roasting apples—in 
Damson’s Orchard! You lit the fire—and burned your fingers. How 
she laughed at your male clumsiness! But you've learnt to light fires 
since, my: boy, haven’t you? She burned her fingers, too, badly. She 
stole the baking-tin from her mother’s kitchen; there was a row about 


it afterwards; her mother was a large woman with a voice; do you 
remember? And the row was all about the baking-tin!—that’s the 
best of it!” 


The apple was so convulsed with laughter that it nearly fell into the 
fire. The man rose quietly and set it straight. Then the apple 
continued—“ I can’t congratulate you on your looks, you,know—you are 
an ugly devil.” 

“ Same to you,” growled the man. 

“ Heredity again,” laughed the apple ; “ but you really owe it to the 
world to take more care of yourself.” 

“Tam not interested in my duties to the world,” sneered the man. 
“Tell me about yourself. How is it that you only of the three can 
talk to me?” 

“ Providence, my boy; one is just as many as you will bear. Besides, 
our mother is dumb. Think of a tree vocal in every leaf—every globed 
fruit splitting with the knowledge that I know. Root whispering to 
branch the deadly secret sucked from the bosom of the sinful old earth 
—you would have it all blazoned abroad, would you? But don’t you 
think you had better-eat us ?—we’re quite done—Chronos !” 
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“Why Chronos?” said the man. 

But the apple was silent. 

So the man ate the apples, scooping out the mellow pulp with the 
rare gusto of the boy that was. But for once he had lost the trick. 
The dead years refused to live—only the one day that stung him. This 
particular emotional experiment was clearly a failure ; there was less 
copy in it than he had expected. He had the shamefaced conviction of 
a wasted effort, of having allowed a mere personal interest to obscure 
artistic observation. He had somewhere written “ As much passion as 
you like in the getting, but above all things clean, swift birth. He 
betrays the amateur who remains tied to his intellectual offspring by the 
umbilical cord of a personal feeling.” 

For once he had failed to keep outside. “I suppose,” he muttered, 
yawning, “there is nothing for it but to go to bed.” 

He awoke clear-headed at an early hour. 

“ Missed ’em, begad!” he cried, staring at the ceiling. ‘“ Now, this 
will interest Wilson. Impending attack of the Jims averted by diet 
of Roasted Apples.” 

He sprang from the bed with unwonted lightness: He felt 
strangely well, but behind it all was the conviction of a curious and 
involuntary change. The feeling grew with the day. He found 
himself diving into greengrocers, with a humorous bashfulness, and for 
drink craved nothing but cider. His acquaintances twitted him on 
turning vegetarian, but he said nothing. He accepted things as they 
were and, though morbidly introspective, concerned himself only with 
the manner of his mental phenomena—was critical of form only; 
attempted no explanation. 

He had entered a phase of poignant whiteness in his soul’s history, 
and was for the time lifted to the plane of the positive ascetic, a height 
inaccessible to the average clean-liver, who is capable only of a negative 
virtue. This was the other side of his temperament and its penalty. 
A passionate austerity succeeded indulgence, and the changed character 
of his work gave a fillip to the languid psychologist. He sang himself 
as a garden god—a human shape warped out of living wood, in whose 
veins ran blood and sap commingled. Possessed, he sat gaily cheek by 
jowl with his devil. Only by night he was harassed by the vague 
imminence of trees. Tender rootlets thrilled along his limbs and laid 
silken fingers upon all his pulses. 

He consulted Wilson, who made him look up at the ceiling and 
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bring his heels together. This he did cheerfully and without turning 


a hair. 

With the oncoming of spring a riot, not of blood, swelled his veins. 
He felt within him the prick of shoots, and looked painfully at his 
finger-tips for efflorescence. His head was filled to bursting with the 
twittering of prisoned birds. 

So he endured the summer, but with the fall of the year an impulse 
other than the caritd del natio loco spurred him westward. For one 
tree in Damson’s Orchard called him with an imperative voice. He 
had planted the tree when a boy—he and another, and it must now 
be wide-spread. A journey into Hereford showed him the house 
untenanted, the orchard run waste. The ancient trees, hoary with 
lichen, laid their wicked heads together and whispered, their leaves 
fumbling at the wind like senile fingers. A jungle of weeds spread, 
quick as a scandal, about their crooked knees, and from the matted 
border a few pallid nasturtiums lifted jeering mouths at him as he 
passed. An inexplicable dread kept him from one tree standing aloof 
from the others. He took the house and engaged a crippled hag to 
care for him. Alone, he gave loose to his fancies; he embraced the 
trees and called them his brothers; he spread his arms wide and 
invited the birds to come and perch upon him; he flung himself face 
downward upon the ground and communed with the roots of things. 

The spell grew ; he was become the victim of the tree. In the 
night it loomed over him; its flexile branches writhed and caught at 
his throat as if to strangle him. A voice cried in his ear “Dig!” and 
he awoke. 

He procured garden tools with the ostensible purpose of setting the 
place in order. 

Digging about the roots of the tree he came upon the bones of a 
little child. 

CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
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THE FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD 


“The evidence which has been brought before us has convinced us of the extreme 


gravity of the agricultural situation.” — Royal Commission on Agriculture 
Second Report. 


IV.—THE DAIRY 


BUTTER: II 


The Regeneration of Ireland 


JA. LL men concerned in the handling of Butter are unanimous as 
A to this: that the supreme requirement is Uniformity. Many 
qualities are important ; this one is vital. The big dealers insist 

‘on it ; the public resents its absence; the producers (even those of the 
United Kingdom) admit that it is needed ; exporters to the said United 
Kingdom make (as it were) a fetish of it; yet the distinction of Irish 
Butter has been the lack of it. Irish farmers and their friends have 
urged that the best Irish Butter cannot be beaten; but the English 
market will have none of a commodity which couples the chance of an 
occasional pound of the very best with the certainty of many pounds 
of the very worst, when other nations are pouring their golden streams 
of uniform excellence into the English market. So has Ireland inflicted 
upon herself another injustice. That some Irish Butter should be very 

' bad is not surprising. Listen, for instance, to the evidence (before the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture) of Mr. R. A. Anderson, the inde- 
fatigable Secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society * : — 
“T have seen milk put for the cream to rise under the bed which was 
occupied by the whole family, where there was only one room for the 
family to live in, where the pig was in one corner, the cow in another, 
and the bed with the milk under it in another.” I shall add no 
comment to the revelation. But where the dairy arrangements are 
more elegant in design and effect, it is obvious that the individualistic 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, AZinutes of Evidence, Vol. II, p. 393. 
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methods, which have ruled all over Ireland, and still obtain over far 
the greater part of it, must result in varying qualities. 

Happily the old, bad conditions are changing; and when they are 
changed, the credit will be due to Messrs. Horace Plunkett and 
Anderson, and to the band of practical reformers they have gathered 
round them. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society (of which 
Mr. Plunkett is president and Mr. Anderson secretary) believes that 
many things are necessary to bring Irish Dairy Farming into a 
flourishing condition, but it is firmly convinced that of all these the 
one of supreme importance is the supersession of individualistic 
methods by Co-operation, which, as practised by Ireland’s rivals, has 
brought the Irish Industry to the sorest straits. Only by Co-operation 
can Uniformity be assured; and if Co-operation did nothing else, it 
would go very far indeed towards rehabilitating the good name of 
Irish Butter. But it must do a very great deal more: it must open 
the markct to the Irish Farmer, and, by virtue of the economies in 
butter-making which it effects, it must ensure him very much larger 
frofits. 

Mr. Plunkett began it; and since 89 the Organisation Society has 
started many Creameries ; so that now, according to my latest advices 
from Mr. Anderson, there are registered in Ireland some eighty-five 
Co-operative Dairies, besides forty Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
and three Agricultural Banks—all working most successfully. This 
happy advance is not wonderful. The Co-operating Farmer gets at 
least a penny a gallon more for his milk than his Non-Co-operating 
neighbour. In a valuable leaflet (scattered broadcast over Ireland) the 
Organisation Society points out how this saving is effected. For the 
past few seasons, it tells the Farmers, they have only realised an average 
price of less than ninepence a pound for Home-Made Butter. Under 
the individual dairy system three gallons of milk are used in the manu- 
facture of that pound; of necessity they get less than threepence per 
gallon for their milk. But the average price per gallon paid by the 
Co-operative Dairies has varied between a little over threepence 
halfpenny and a little over fourpence. The leaflet says that about 
fourpence is the average price of the last four years; but as the price 
was down somewhat in ’94 and ’95, let me put the figure at threepence 
three farthings. Now, three farthings a gallon is so substantial a 
difference when it is multiplied by the yearly yield of the cows and 
number of cows kept, as to go far towards making the difference 
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between poverty and prosperity. On the Society’s computation of 
fourpence per gallon, and taking 450 gallons as the season’s yield of 
an ordinary Irish cow, you find a yearly return per cow of 47 Ios. 
against the £5 12s. 6d. of the farmers who skim and churn at home. 
With the centrifugal separator the Co-operative Creamery can make a 
pound of butter out of two and a half gallons of milk against the home- 
maker’s three, and so can easily afford to pay a better price for its milk, 
at the same time that it gets one for its Butter. In ’94, for example, 
the average price per pound of Farmer’s Butter in Ireland was barely 
8d., but the average price of Creamery ditto was 10°22d.; which excess, 
remember, is not captured by merchants or outside companies, but 
goes into the Co-operating Farmer’s own pocket. Surely this point 
might be expected to penetrate even the scornful scepticism of those 
members of the Farmers’ Club from whom I quoted in my last chapter. 
And if they would examine the constitution of the Irish Co-operative 
Dairy Societies they would find that the plea of poverty under which 
they cloak their lethargy is blown to the four winds. For, as in the 
case of Denmark, these Irish Societies are so arranged that no Farmer 
can be too poor to join. You are only required to take a pound 
share in the Creamery; the greater part of that you can pay in milk, 
by consenting to a reduction of a penny a gallon in the price 
paid you for your milk, or by allowing a certain quantity of milk to 
remain unpaid for till the share is paid up. Nor are you limited to 
a single share. Indeed, as is obvious, some farmers must, of necessity, 
become extensive shareholders, for a Creamery costs somewhere 
between seven and eight hundred pounds.* The custom is for each 
Farmer to take as many shares as he feels he can afford. In doing 
this he is wise, for the dividends are substantial. The returns for ’95 
show that on a total paid-up share capital (in thirty-eight Creameries) 
of £19,067 there was a net profit of £2,794 (or an average of 14°7 per 
cent.), after setting aside from the gross profits a sum of £2,418 for 
depreciation. Nor was this an exceptional rate. The price per pound 
of butter averaged 10°14¢., which was lower than in the previous years, 
that in ’93 being 11°55d. To this comfortable rate of profit add the 
increased price which the Farmer gets for his milk at the Creamery 
and the other substantial advantages with which that Creamery 





* This Mr. Anderson, in his evidence before the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
estimated would provide a Creamery for a district 1,000 cows strong. 
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provides him :—the collection and sale of his eggs and poultry, the 
purchase, at wholesale prices and in the best markets, of his coal, his 
seeds, his feeding stuffs, his artificial manures, his farm implements 
and machinery ; and the furnishing of bulls, stallions, and boars for the 
improvement of stock. Nor must you leave out of the reckoning the 
distributing agency which the Creameries have established in Great 
Britain. Truly, the Irish Dairy Farmers who neglect the Organisation’s 
offer of assistance in the starting of Co-operative Creameries in their 
districts are casting out the most important and the most necessary 
means of salvation within their reach. 

The manner of dividing the profits is as follows :—Five per cent. is 
allotted as a first charge on the paid-up share capital. Then ten per cent. 
of the remaining net profit is given to the workers in the Dairy—the 
Manager, the Dairymaids, &c.—in proportion to their wages. It is not 
given to them in cash, but in shares; it is paid, however, in cash in 
case they leave, or get into bad health or other trouble. This system 
stimulates competition for employment, and has a good effect on the 
quality of the work. The remaining profit is divided among the 
purveyors of Milk in proportion to the value of what they have sent 
in during the year; but those purveyors who are not members 


receive only at half-rate, and the amount is kept back until it has 
attained the worth of five shares, which are allotted to the Farmer, 
and the Farmer is declared a member. This method has been deemed 


advisable because of the importance of getting the purveyors to become 
members of the Society: otherwise they have not the same interest in 
its success, and business suffers thereby.* 

It must be admitted, however, that in Ireland the new Co-operative 
System is not yet perfect, even where it is in operation. The rules are 
not stringent enough, nor do they cover a sufficient area. The most 
important lack is the absence of regulations concerning the feeding of 
cows. Readers of my last chapter will recollect the importance which 
the Danish Co-operative Societies attach to feeding, and their detailed 
and stringent rules on the subject. Nor need one have any expert 
acquaintance with Dairy Matters to be aware of (1) the differences in 
butter-flavour, which are largely an effect of food, and (2) the very 
unpleasant flavours which result from certain dietaries. It is a great 
pity, therefore, that Irish Co-operators do not copy the Danes in this 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. II, pp. 386-7. 
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particular: even as it is a pity that the rules for the enforcement of 
cleanliness, &c., which figure so conspicuously in the Danish rules, are 
absent from their code. 

And here a word respecting Co-operation from the consumer’s 
standpoint. I have shown that the Co-operative Dairies get a higher 
price for their Butter than the Home ones; but a Co-operative Dairy 
must not be regarded as an institution for the inflation of prices. 
Such Dairies are not in the nature of rings: their main purpose is to 
profit the former by effecting economies in butter-making. They also 
turn out Butter of a better uniform quality than the Home Dairies, 
which is, therefore, worth more money, and commands a better price in 
the market. When Co-operation is spread all over the country, we may 
expect that price to drop: when the net-result will be that Irish Butter 
will remain at something like its present price; that it will be much 
better in quality, and that Irish Dairy Farmers will be much more 
prosperous than of yore. Yet another influence in regeneration is the 
system of Dairy Education established of late in Ireland. Its most 
important expression is the Munster Dairy School. Its teaching is 
rather theoretical, but it is very valuable nevertheless, and it is a 
thousand pities that its work should be hindered by lack of funds. It 
has tried hard to get a Government Grant, but up to the present its 
applications have been unavailing: this, though such a Grant is all the 
more necessary, as in ’95 the Royal Dublin Society withdrew an annual 
Grant of £50. With the Munster School must be coupled the Agri- 
cultural and Dairy School at Glasnevin. 


What Great Britain is Doing 


Co-operation is in its infancy across St. George’s Channel; it is 
merely embryonic on the hither side. England is still in bondage 
to the great, mistaken, misapplied, misunderstood principle of self- 
reliance. The English Farmer is as yet blind to the fact that 
Association is often the sole road to individual prosperity. He has 
not yet been brought to see that Co-operative Production and Sale are 
no less useful to his finances, and are not more subversive of his dignity, 
than association for insurance against fire. He is also, as I have 
remarked, in bondage to the milkman’s habit: not realising that 
consumers need Butter as well as Milk, and that the Butter Supply of 
England, which is enriching the rest of the world, might, if the 
manufacture and distribution were properly conducted, be a source of 
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revenue to himself. Yet he has plenty of object-lessons. The Factory 
System is in existence in this country, and in the matter of profits 
Dairy Supply Companies compare most favourably with the great 
majority of urban industries. Indeed, were it not for these Dairy 
Companies, English Butter-making would be in even worse case than 
it is: at least they are doing something to keep the industry alive and 
to put back the Foreigner’s advance. Yet they bring no profits to the 
Agriculturist properly so-called. True, they buy his milk, and so 
secure him a market; but like all profit-making concerns, they are 
careful to pay as low a price as possible for raw material ; while the 
profits on the manufacture go into the pockets of shareholders, who 
are ordinary capitalists. What is wanted is, not a factory run by a 
joint-stock company but, a Co-operative Association of Farmers. And 
until we have such Co-operation by all means let us have the outside 
factory system; at least it shows the possibilities which await the 
English Butter-Maker. It shows how the great need for Uniformity 
may be supplied, and how to get a better price (threepence a pound 
more is the experience of at least one factory*). The system is also 
apparently advantageous to labourers in the district. And, if it do 
nothing else, it will help to rehabilitate the reputation of English Butter 
in the English Market : an achievement which the experience of London 
Butter merchants shows to be far from superfluous. And in this way 
the struggle with Danes and Frenchmen for re-entry into the Home 
Market will be simplified when the English Farmer makes up his mind 
seriously to contest the position. 

Now let me further relieve the normal gloom of my page by 
directing your attention briefly to the light which is breaking on the 
British Dairy industry: to the beginnings, that is to say, of 
Co-operation. Here, as in Ireland, history must ascribe the happy 
change to one devoted man. To the Earl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham belongs the credit of moving a heavy-sterned and 
apathetic industry. Mainly to him is due the credit of founding the 
British Produce Supply Association, Limited, in Long Acre, and, still 
better, that of establishing the Sleaford and Midsomer Norton District 
Produce Supply Associations, in which Societies are to be found the 
beginning of Co-operation in English rural industry. I need not recite 





* Lord Vernon’s factory at Sudbury, in Derbyshire. See Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
Minutes of Evidence, Vol. Il, p. 61. 
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the rules and constitution of these bodies : it will suffice to say that they 
expound the principle of Co-operation. It is made possible, that is, for 
every farmer in the neighbourhood to join (in the case of the Midsomer 
Norton Society each member holds five 41 shares for every hundred 
acres in his occupation) ; the object is the prosecution of wholesale and 
retail dealings in British Farm and Garden Produce, the manufacture 
of Dairy Produce, and the dealing in Live and Dead Stock, &c., and 
the profits are divided among members. And Farmers and Country 
Gentlemen who desire the prosperity of our greatest industry, can 
undertake no better work than that of establishing such associations 
in their own neighbourhood. 


State Aid 


Thus far I have limited your attention to Self-Help ; and undoubtedly 
Dairy Farming, in contrast with Wheat Farming, depends for its better- 
ment more largely upon the farmer’s own exertions than upon State 
Aid. But State Aid also is needed. And by other Governments State 
Aid in various forms is given to encourage and supplement individual 
effort ; generous grants towards the provision of Dairy Instruction, the 


indirect bounty of subsidised transport—even sometimes the direct 
bounty of an export bonus—all these are common. Our own Govern- 
ment must bestir itself. It does not necessarily follow that it should 
give the same kinds of aid as are given by foreign States. It may well 
follow their example in the matter of Technical Instruction. But it 
has no need to encourage the Export Trade: its energies can be fully 
occupied in the protection of the Home Market; and I fail to see why 
this protection cannot be that protection with a capital P which is 
a nightmare with all good Cobdenites. For English Butter is at 
present driven out of the market by the Foreign Article, though the 
Foreign Article commands a better price. Co-operation, with resultant 
Uniformity, would raise the status of the Home-Product ; when Foreign 
Butter would at once come down in price in order to hold its own ; so 
that, notwithstanding all the good which improved methods would work, 
it is still doubtful whether that good would suffice to kill the Foreign 
Trade. Our competitors are better off than we in the matter of 
Taxation and Freights; and these advantages would enable them to 
cut prices to an extent which would hamper English and Irish farmers 
very seriously, even if it did not destroy their chance of capturing 
the British Market. Moreover, the Foreigner holds the field ; for all 
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practical purposes British Dairying is as an infant industry ; and the 
experience of our successful rivals—Germany and the United States, 
for example—conclusively shows that an infant industry, which is to 
grow at the expense of a firmly-established Foreigner, needs the help 
of a Protective Tariff. Most certainly the British and Irish dairy 
industry is in present need of this help. 


The Trickery of the Foreigner 

But, short of a fiscal revolution, there is still work for the State to 
do. Even if the Government is not allowed to put a tariff check on 
Foreign Butter, it may yet be called upon to deal with foreign trickery 
and fraud. For, alas! my encomiums on the uniform excellence of the 
Foreign Article need qualification. They can send us good Butter 
when they like, and in the main they do like; but many Continental 
factories prefer to justify their compatriots’ reputation among English- 
men, as purveyors of the cheap and nasty. Their produce is a judicious 
mixture of Butter and Margarine: but they label it “ Pure Butter” 
notwithstanding. The fact of such adulteration was long a matter of 
speculation ; but the methods of the Public Analyst have demonstrated 
it beyond a doubt. In ’95 the Board of Agriculture requested the 
Board of Customs to instruct their analysts to test Imported Butters : 
and between the 5th of May, ’95, and the 29th of February, ’96, 
eight hundred and ninety samples came under examination, one 
hundred and six of which were found to be adulterated. The worst 
offenders were the Dutch and the Germans. Out of two hundred 
and twenty samples from Holland, fifty-four were adulterated ; out 
of one hundred and twenty-four from Germany, thirty-seven, so 
confirming the suspicions which for some time past had been gathering 
round the operations of the Hamburg Butter Factories. Russia is 
also on the black list; thirty-four samples were taken from her 
imports: five were adulterated. Even Denmark, despite the laudable 
efforts of her Government, was caught in the act; though her offence 
was not proportionally very great; for out of one hundred and 
seventy-eight samples, only eight were found to be wrong (one of 
these the Danish authorities declared to be of Finnish origin, though 
it came from a Danish port). The other offender was Norway ; two 
of whose samples out of twenty-one failed to pass the test. The 
reputation of the other importing countries remained untarnished. 
Sweden’s ecighty-three samples, the United States’ fifty-one, France’s 
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sixty, Belgium’s five, and Argentina’s four—all came victorious through 
the ordeal. And it is especially pleasing to note that our Colonies 
were proved honest, though Canada was subjected to thirty-nine tests, 
Australia to fifty-three, and New Zealand to eighteen. It does not 
absolutely follow that the countries which satisfied the analysts are 
altogether unimpeachable: all that was proved is that certain particular 
samples tested were right. It may seem ungracious to say this, but 
in the case of one country, at any rate, other investigations have had 
a less satisfactory issue. M. Guillemin, who was Chairman of the 
Commission in charge of the last French Margarine Bill, declared in 
the House of Deputies that Normandy and Brittany Butter was sent 
to England containing fifteen to thirty-five per cent. of margarine.* 
Professor Long told the Food-Products Adulteration Committee that 
he visited a factory in the Department of Calvados, and found that 
Margarine was being blended with Butter for the English market ; and 
he produced a label from this factory which showed that the mixture 
was exported as “ Guaranteed Pure Butter.” The worthy entrepreneur 
had been repeatedly fined by his unappreciative compatriots. Professor 
Long also visited, as guest of the French Dairy Farmers’ Association, 
another establishment, whose owner entertained him with great 
Lospitality, but forbade him to enter the factory: it is gratifying to 
learn that he has since enjoyed the hospitality of a French gaol. f 
In this connexion the evidence of another witness reads curiously. 
Colonel Curtis Hayward said that he took some of his own Butter 
for sale to one of the biggest West End shops. The shopkeeper told 
him that, if he bought it, he would have to give it away, for none of 
his customers would touch it: they would eat nothing but Brittany 
Butter.t Professor Long told a good story about the Hamburg Butter. 
A certain exporter sent out a circular, wherein he lamented that Butter 
was exporting from Hamburg to England with an admixture of 
Margarine ; he pointed out that the sole remedy was for buyers to 
require an absolute guarantee of purity; and “ My Butters,” he said, 
“are warranted to be always pure, and this has several times been 
confirmed by analysis in England; further, a guarantee that the 
butter sold by me is free from oils, chemicals, and foreign fats appears 
on every invoice.” Professor Long had just before submitted a sample 








* Select Committee on Food-Products Adulteration, Minutes of Evidence, ’94, p. 101. 
+ Lbid., p. 101. 
T Zbid., p. 102. 
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of this upright burgess’s wares to two English analysts, who found 
it to contain but seventy-four per cent. of butter-fat.* 

It may be interesting to quote Professor Long’s description of how 
the trick is worked :—* They have a very large table, some five and 
a half feet in diameter. Having provided the butter, which is 
graded, the margarine is mixed in weighed quantities and placed upon 
the butter-table ; the two articles are blended together by the rollers, 
and simultaneously with the blending a small tank at the bottom of the 
machine, filled with colouring matter and salt and water, is distributing 
through some revolving pipes the mixture over the butter and the 
margarine ; so that simultaneously, as the machine is being worked 
with the pure butter, the margarine, the brine, and the colouring matter 
are all being blended together, and in the end the mixture is such that 
you could not detect it.”t Now, Margarine can be bought as low as 
fourpence a pound, and the process of “blending” is quite inexpensive ; 
so the factor who mixes twenty-five per cent. of Margarine with his 
Butter is able so to cut his prices as to crowd out the honest producer. 

It would, however, be unjust to the Foreigner to put the whole fraud 
upon him: the British shopkeeper is not always immaculate. In certain 
shops a marble screen may be noted upon the counter, and behind that 
screen a customer’s purchase of “ Butter” is made up. In the left-hand 
corner is a large lump; in the right-hand corner another. And one. 
lump is Butter, and the other is Margarine. And a blend is made in 
proportion as the customer is gullible. A child or an old woman would 
get more Margarine, a warier buyer get less; a suspicious-looking 
character (who might be an Inspector in disguise) would get pure 
Butter.{ Thus (so at least Professor Long avers) does the British 
Shopkeeper aid the British Dairy-Farmer, and give satisfaction to 
the British Consumer. Nor is the Home Producer, when he owns 
a factory, altogether above suspicion. Some two or three years ago 
the South of Ireland Butter-Makers’ Association called the attention 
of the Limerick Corporation to the disquieting fact that many tons 
of Margarine were imported into Limerick. Now, Limerick is a 
headquarters of Irish Butter.§ 

Sometimes the fraud is yet more flagrant. Certain importers do 





* Select Committee on Food-Products Adulteration, AZinutes of Evidence,'94, p. 101. 
t Lbid., p. 102. 
t Zbdzd., p. 106. 
§ Lbid., p. 100. 
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not boggle at importing their Margarine pure, without any sentimental 
consideration for customers; and their business is facilitated by the 
import of the Margarine in wicker baskets with thin labels, which 
are removed as soon as the Customs Officers are out of sight.* 


The Remedy 


At present this fraudulent Import is practically unchecked. The 
Merchandise Marks Act is held to cover the case; but the Board of 
Customs does not regard this matter as having been quite within the 
purview of the Legislature when the Act was passed; they decline to 
institute a prosecution, except on outside information; and even then 
they require the informer to deposit an amount equal to double the 
value of the detained and incriminated consignment, as security for 
indemnifying the Customs against loss in case the prosecution fail. 
{t is not surprising to find that only two prosecutions are on record. 
One is worth recalling. The consignment consisted of twenty-nine 
cases from Ostend. Ten samples were taken from them by the 
Customs Analyst; all were found to be adulterated, and nine to 
contain not less than thirty per cent. of foreign fats. f 

The most practical remedy seems to be that put forward by 
Mr. Follett, the solicitor to the Board of Customs. He suggests 
that official analysts should continue to test samples, and that when 
they find adulteration they should detain the exporter’s next consign- 
ment, and if it, too, proved adulterated, then a prosecution should ensue. 
The House of Commons’ Committee, in its Report on this Evidence, 
agreed with Mr. Follett to the extent of regularly instructing analysts 
to test samples, but (unfortunately, I think) halted at the rest of his 
suggestion, on the ground that the detention of a large consignment 
would hamper trade, and possibly in some cases inflict injustice. But 
surely the more that sort of trade is hampered the better, and the very 
small injustice which might be inflicted, should the second consignment 
prove pure after it had been detained too long for consumption, can 
scarcely weigh against the general justice of the measure, and might 
easily be met by compensation. Another objection was urged by 
Mr. Primrose, Chairman of the Board of Customs. He said that a 
proper system of analysis would increase the cost of Imported Butter.f 





* Select Committee on Food-Products Adulteration, A/inutes of Evidence, ’96, p. 110. 
+ Jbid., p. 54. 
+ Lbid., p. 52. 
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This seems a dubious argument: the system would benefit the Home- 
Producer, nor would the Honest Foreigner have much cause to grumble. 
He must get his own Government to make and enforce so stringent 
laws against the export of adulterated stuff that England will not find 
it necessary thus to protect herself. 

Our law would want amending. Under the present Acts a Customs 
entry may be amended within twenty-one days of the original entry. 
This is a generally necessary provision. A rough entry as to the 
nature of a cargo has to be made when the ship arrives in port, and 
this entry is likely to be inaccurate in some of its details ; hence the 
permission to correct after time enough for a detailed examination of 
the cargo. But this permission opens a door for the fraudulent. If, 
the first entry made, it is proved to the consignee that his Butter has 
not the purity he claims for it, he can amend the entry and so save 
himself from prosecution. Hence the need for explanatory legislation. 
It would also be desirable that Parliament should so amend the 
Merchandise Marks Act that the Board of Customs would no longer 


deem the institution of prosecutions beyond its province. 


CHEESE 

Like every other commodity subjected to Foreign Competition, 
Cheese has gone down in price. In some districts the fall has been 
very considerable: 60s. per cwt. being now given for Cheese which 
twenty years ago or so would have fetched 80s. There are, however, 
many differences in different parts, and nc statistics are available; but 
(to judge as nearly as one can from scattered evidence) it is safe to say 
that since Agricultural Depression settled down at the close of the 
Seventies, there has been an average fall of ten per cent. Yet, even 
so, it is averred by practical men that Cheese-Makers are at present 
the most prosperous of British Agriculturists. In the light of this 
information, it is pertinent to record that in ’96 we imported 
2,244,535 cwts. of Cheese, while the Home Product exported amounted 
only to 10,347 cwts. These figures go very far to explain the fall in 
price: they are also a mordant commentary on the statement as to the 
comparative profitableness of Cheese-making. A further gloss may be 
found in Mr. Anderson’s confession with respect to Cheese in Ireland :— 
“ A very little instruction was given in one or two cases, but it came to 
nothing. There are times in the year when Cheese might be very 
profitably made, times when butter is low... . but we do not know 
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how to do it. We do not know anything about it, and have no way 
of getting the information.”* It may also be noted in the same 
connexion that Leicestershire, home of Stilton and the flat Leicester- 
shire, a county which has been saved the full impact of the Depression 
by its Cheese industry, is now decreasing its output, and taking instead 
to that broad road of milk-selling which leads to agricultural destruction. 
That the easy game of selling Milk instead of working it has its draw- 
backs and dangers, Leicestershire Dairy Farmers have been recently 
warned by the very large reductions in price which Milk Buyers have 
forced on them. 
Our Import 


To get a completer view of what our Agriculturists lose by not 
supplying their country’s requirements, let me tabulate a few figures. 
First, as to the growth of the Import :— 


Imports of Cheese t into the United Kingdom. 





Average Average | Average | Average Average 06, 
61-65. | |  786-go. 91-95. : 


cwts. cwts. | cwts. cwts. | cwts. 


770,942 | 1,348,805 | 1,819,078 | 1,908,274 2,150,312 2,244,535 





And here is the consumption per head of imported cheese in the 
United Kingdom :— 





| | 
Average Average Average | Average | Average 
61-65. | 71-75. 81-85. 86-90. | 91-95. 


| 





lbs. Ibs. lbs. 


2°9 | 4°7 57 58 | 6°3 6"4 








From this you will see that the mischief began early ; that in the 
decade from ’76 to ’86 it showed signs of approaching a climax ; but 
that since then it has gained still further ground, though not at such 
a pace as in earlier years, nor at the pace which other Dairy Products 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. III, p. 391. 
+ Does not include artificial cheese. 
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- have set in recent times. Still, there is no ground for the chastened 

optimism existing in certain quarters, and based on the assertion 

that the increase in Imported Cheese has practically stopped. The 

earlier development is no excuse for the folding of hands ; for the tide 

shows no signs of turning, but, on the contrary, creeps steadily higher. 
Below is a table showing whence the Import comes :— 


Imports of Cheese into the United Kingdom in 1896. 
Cwts. 
From Canada ... die si i +. 1,234,297 
United States... is nit oo.  §61,887 
Holland ... si vet ee a 292,988 
Australasia a _— eae ‘is 55,149 
France... sis = oe me 45,676 
Other Countries and British Possessions 35,238 


Total ee a Bee ~oo S50G 835 


The total paid for this mammoth import was £4,900,428, a large 
part, at any rate, of which might have gone into the pockets of British 
and Irish agriculturists. 

The fact that Canada heads the list mitigates the distastefulness of 
these figures. True, we cannot, even for the sake of promoting Colonial 
Trade, consider the blight of a Home-Industry with pleasure, the more 
especially as the Daughter States are at present pretty well able to look 
after themselves. One must, however, put these Colonial imports in a 
separate category from the rest. If British Agriculture were free of the 
Foreign Competition, and as flourishing as it is now desperate, it is more 
than likely, particularly having regard to its Manufacturing Interests 
that England would require a certain amount of imported food, and this 
should be supplied—as undoubtedly it could easily be supplied—from 
our own Possessions. At the same time, with all the love in the world 
for our Colonial brethren, our own producers are at present justified in 
feeling sore with Colonial importers, seeing that though we give their 
produce free entry, our Exports to them are mulcted in heavy Tariff 
penalties, and before we welcome their products with open arms we 
have a right to demand that they shall give our merchandise a Tariff 
preference. But, waiving Colonial Cheese, we have, on the ’96 figures, 
955,089 cwts. valued at £2,195,648, which we receive from foreign 
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countries, and which we receive needlessly. (The most valuable . 
cheeses, you will note, are Foreign.) For even those varieties which 
are associated with special districts on the Continent, and are 
for the most part, indigenous thereto, would bear transplanting to 
our own Dairy Districts. Professor Long, whose name is one to 
conjure with in these matters, is convinced that the various cream 
and other cheeses of French name and habitat might easily be 


made in this country. And certainly we have no need of the huge 


American import; it carries with it no recommendation of special 
and original quality; it consists merely of imitation English and 
Continental Cheese. The only American variety that I know as “racy 
of the soil” is the “ Filled-Cheese ” hailing from Chicago ; but, as tallow 
is not usually deemed a constituent part of Cheese, its originality is 
sufficient to take it out of the Cheese category altogether. This our 
statisticians do, and the product does not appear (designedly, at any 
rate) in the Import quoted. The United States Cheese, though often 
an imitation of genuine Cheddar or Cheshire, sufficiently colourable 
to deceive all except the expert, does not bear so good a reputation 
among dealers as does the Canadian: another point in favour of the 
Colonies. The success of both the Canadian and the United States 
products is undoubtedly due in the main to the universal Factory 
System: also to the fact that cheese is carried from New York to 
London at a freight which is somewhere about fifty per cent. lower than 
the genuine article from Cheshire pays to make the journey from that 
county to London. With regard to Canadian Cheese, Englishmen 
would do well to remember that the manufacturers go to work in 
a very thorough and scientific manner: they are extremely particular 
in the application of tests to the milk, and jealously discard any that 
is inferior. There, too—(I cannot too often call attention to the fact)— 
the Factories are run on the Co-operative plan: “every man who 
supplies milk,” as Mr. J. C. Lovell pointed out to the Royal Agricultural 
Commission, “is a partner in the concern.”* English producers should 
take note of the growing excellence of Canadian Cheese. The best 
Cheddar is still a more finely flavoured article than the best Canadian 
Cheddar ; but the real Cheddar is not always at its best; while the 
Canadian maintains a uniformly high second-rate excellence. And in 
commerce that means much. We are getting near the point where 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. -IV, p. 445. 
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the English reputation is, in comparison with the Canadian product, 
little more than a reputation. 


The Competing Dutchman 


But for details let us look nearer home. Holland, though one of the 
smallest countries in the world, is third on our list of Exporters. She 
carries 900,000 milch cows ; practically her whole Export comes to us ; 
and her whole Export is merely an effort of Co-operation. In Holland 
the Factory System is almost universal. In some cases the Factory is 
owned by a joint-stock company, whose shareholders are usually farmer: 
of the district; and in these cases the Milk is bought and paid for 
direct, the company taking the risk of manufacture and sale. But the 
genuine Co-operative system also exists; and there are forty-five 
Co-operative Societies for the manufacture of Butter and Cheese 
working, and with much success, in Holland.* I need not occupy 
your time with discussing details, as the system, in its main features, 
resembles the system afoot in Denmark ; but I may mention one or 
two aids to prosperity which the Dutchman enjoys in a greater measure 
than the Farmers of other lands. One is Transport. Hoiland is a 
veritable network of canals and light railways, and the factories are 
usually built in close proximity to one, or both, of these means of 
transport. The Railway Tariff is very low, a Dutch Farmer being 
able to send from Groningen to London for less than a Tipperary 
Farmer can send to Dublin.f Then the Dutchman makes his land 
carry plenty of stock: forty or fifty milkers being frequently fed on 
a hundred-acre farm, and that is a proportion much in excess of even 
the best Dairy Districts in England. Another distinguishing feature 
of the Dutch Dairy is the careful attention to cleanliness and the like, 


regarded as unimportant by too many English Farmers. To such a 
length does the Dutchman carry his devotion to cleanliness that he 
will often slip off his sabots outside his byre, so that Mr. M. G. Mulhall, 
in his Report to the Irish Recess Committee, compares these byres to 
ball rooms, so elegant are the arrangements.§ The Dutchmen are 
also careful to stock their farms with prolific milkers. One Dutch 





* Recess Committee’s Report, p. 243. 

+ Jbid., p. 245. 

t See Article in Nineteenth Century for November, ’96, by Messrs. H. Herbert Smith and 
Ernest C. Trepplin. 

§ But then it is pointed out by others that the Dutch farmer, his family, and his hands, 
habitually sleep in the cowhouse. 


Vol. XVI.—No. 95. 2F 
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milch cow produces an average value of £15 a year in Milk, Butter, 
and Cheese: fifty per cent., that is, more than the English cow. * 
Here we light on another instance of State Aid: in some districts 
the Government keeps bulls for the Farmer’s use. When it does not 
the Farmers co-operate in its stead. In this matter of breeding the 
English Dairy Farmer has much to learn from the Dutch: the 
Englishman often fails to differentiate bteween beef and milk; the 
pedigree bulls that delight the Smithfield Club in December are 
excellent for the former purpose, but a different breed is wanted for 
the latter. But, I suppose, English farmers would retort (vide their 
published utterances) that to this end as to others they are too poor 
to co-operate, 
Suggestions 


Very much of what I have written concerning Butter applies also 
to Cheese: I need do no more, therefore, than briefly note some 
suggestions for putting our Manufacture on a sounder footing. (1) 
Foreign Cheese should be marked. At present Cheeses come across 
the Atlantic with stencil brands, but these are sometimes rubbed or 
scraped off by the importer on arrival at Liverpool, and, according to 


Professor Long’s information, the Importer actually charges for the 
process.f (2) The Merchandise Marks Act should be so adjusted as 
to enforce the imposition deep enough to prevent deletion of the 
country-of-origin stamp upon all imported Cheeses (it can be done 
without injuring the article). (3) In the interests of the Home Pro- 
ducer {and of the Honest Importer) adulteration should be dealt 
with by Parliament. “Filled-Cheeses” are not peculiar to Chicago. 
Mr. Elliott, of the Board of Agriculture, told the Food-Products 
Adulteration Committee that the analysts employed by the Customs 
Department tested five consignments of European Cheese and found 
one to contain thirty-three per cent. of foreign fat; it came from 
Rotterdam.{ Evidently, then, Cheese must be included with Butter 
in whatever amendments of the law are needed to check adulteration. 
(4) The State should also encourage the Home Manufacture by levying 
a tariff on Foreign Cheese. This is necessary for real freedom of trade ; 
for only by the imposition of a duty can the heavily-taxed Home 
Producer be put upon an equal footing in the market with the American, 





* Recess Committee’s Report, p. 243. 
+ Select Committee on Food-Products Adulteration, Minutes of Evidence, ’94, p. 147. 
t Jbid., ’96, p. 97-8. 
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whose taxes are almost nominal. Moreover, a Protective Tariff on 
Foreign Cheese is also eminently desirable for the purpose of nursing 
into life the manufacture of those special kinds which are at present the 
monopoly of Europe. (5) Further, the State should interfere to secure 
more reasonable railway rates, and to abolish the system of preferential 
rates on Foreign Produce which still exists in spite of legislation. 
(6) Lastly, the State should extend its system of grants to Dairy 
Associations for the provision of experts in Cheese Making. 

Thus State aided, the Farmer could fairly be called upon to buckle 
to in earnest ; and, if he failed to profit by the position, he would have 
no one but himself to blame for letting a lucrative industry get entirely 
into foreign hands. But, as in the case of Butter, he must cease from 
making at home, tf he would win the market. Economy in production 
and uniformity in the product demand Co-operation. There may be 
exceptions to this rule. Here and there there may de Farmers capable 
of producing that highest make which is said to be beyond the Factory’s 
power; and these Farmers may de justified in adherence to the old 
methods. But in respect to the industry at large, Home production 
is as much an anachronism as the handloom. The Factory has come 
to stay: and the main question for the Farmer is, not whether he will 


make the Cheese himself or take his Milk to the Factory but, whether 
he will sell his Milk (at a poor price) to an outside Factory Company, 
or join with his fellows to build and run a Co-operative Factory, 
whose profits they would divide among themselves. 


ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 





ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES 


OLONIAL loyalty has suffered alike from the zeal of the 
Imperialist and the scorn of the Little Englander. The one 
has made it seem at times ridiculous; the other has cast 

a doubt upon its sincerity. Nevertheless, it is the most beautiful feature 
the growth of the Empire has yet produced. It is to the arid desert 
of Colonial materialism a running stream of pure sentiment, and, 
next to religion, the strongest influence for good, which we, Imperial- 
born British, know. So strong is it, indeed, that the average Colonial 
politician, with face of brass and moral sense blunted by the exigencies 
of party government, has never yet dared to provoke it, than which 
there can be no better proof of its virility. Like the love of woman, 
it can neither be crushed by wrongs, nor starved by indifference. It has 
borne affronts, meanness, injustice, cruel neglect, unmerited taunts, and 
the deepest injuries ; yet it burns as brightly to-day as it did in the 
sixteenth century—the golden age of the Empire. 

To describe as daughterly affection such an emotion as this is surely 
a mistake, which is founded on a misconception of England’s true 
relation to the Colonies. Mother of them all she is unquestionably ; 
but, with a most unnatural bent, she has chosen rather to act as a step- 
mother. The responsibilities of her position she has declined to fulfil, 
unless it was impossible to evade them; the glory of it she has failed 
to realise under any circumstances. From the hour she entered on her 
spendthrift career of “ progress,” she has made every effort to sever 
those ties, which should unite parent and child in States as well* as 
in individuals, and to free her foreign policy entirely from the bonds 
of Empire. As thoroughly as the conditions permitted, she has borne 
herself towards her own as a stranger. Whether this change of attitude 
on her part has had a modifying influence on her sons abroad, or 
whether the cause lies nearer the heart of things, Colonial loyalty has 
deepened from a sentiment into a passion. England is regarded less 
and less as a mother, more and more as a mistress. Distance treats 
her faults as tenderly as a soft haze the grime and ugliness of the 
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metropolis; her greatness it magnifies as objects are magnified at 
dawn in certain mountainous regions. In her are concentrated most 
of the romance and poetry of the Empire, and, through her, it appeals 
to the imagination as a living, pulsing reality. 


This spirit England, alone of the nations, is capable of calling forth 
in her sons. She is thus, to modern times, what Greece and Rome were 
to the Old World—not only the most powerful force in contemporary 
history, but destined to shape it for ages to come. At home she is 
advancing towards a higher and fuller life by means of the conservative 
instincts of the great mass of her people; abroad in the Empire, by 
means of the loyalty of her Imperial children. If a pure national 
sentiment could enable decaying Spain to act as an instrument, second 
only to Great Britain in the deliverance of Europe from the despotism 
of Napoleon, of what may it not be capable in young and vigorous 
communities? Already it has shown its mettle in the Great War, 
the Indian Mutiny, the Crimean War, and the Egyptian War. Only 
last year the Governments of the Dominion, Victoria, and the Cape 
Colony signified their readiness to send help to hard-pressed Rhodesia 
—not, indeed, in the sordid spirit of the Imperial Government, but in 
the fulness of a sympathy founded on feilow-feeling and the claims 
of race. But these are merely the outbursts of a pent-up passion. 
The great opportunity of the Colonies to prove the depth and strength 
of their loyalty will be found in England’s extremity. Not until she 
stands, once more, before a world in arms, fighting to the death for 
her commercial and maritime supremacy; for the glorious Empire 
the efforts of a thousand generations have built up—nay, for her 
very existence as a nation, will she learn that the sentiment, she 
has despised, is destined to be the source of her salvation, and that 
the staying power, which has placed her in the van of time, is 
not less strong in the bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh. At 
present Colonial loyalty has, perhaps, that air of unreality, which peace 
and prosperity give to those emotions, that bloom only in adversity ; 
but the day is fast approaching when it will be tried in the burning 
fiery furnace, from which only the three children of the eternal—truth, 
love, and duty—can come forth unscathed. That it will be found among 
them no one who has faith in the British Empire can doubt. 

The Colonial has been compared, and with truth, to both the Greek 
and the Roman of antiquity. In the nature of his loyalty, however, 
he is more nearly akin to the Jew. The ties, other ‘than those of 
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a common’ origin, language, and literature, which knit an Hellenic 
colony to the parent State, were, mainly, religious ; the tie, which knit 
her colonies to Rome, was the Eternal City herself. Hence, when the 
Olympian Gods lost their hold on the Greek mind, and Rome fell from 
her proud place among the nations, the sentiment bound up with them 
died a natural death. But in the Jew its life was renewed in another 
form. On the destruction of the glorious symbol of Jekovah’s presence 
in the Holy City, the passionate devotion, inspired by it for a thousand 
years, gradually centred in the race. The type has thus survived those 
social cataclysms, which have submerged every other people exposed 
to them. Undoubtedly at present Colonials regard the Mother Country 
very much as the Israelites once regarded Canaan. The spirit which 
breathes through the beautiful words of the 137th Psalm, “If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning,” lives now, 
not in the Chosen People, but in us, the Imperial-born children of the 
English. But already signs are not wanting that loyalty to the race is 
the motive-power destined to give practical expression to the noblest 
ideal which has ever inspired a nation—the union of the scattered peoples 
of the British Empire. That is to say, the English aim at beginning 
their Imperial career on a sentiment, which grew strong in the Jew 
only when the sceptre had passed from Judah, and he himself had been 
baptised in the fire of persecution. 

Now, to her discredit, England makes no response to this passion 
of the Empire. There was a time when she laughed at it with grand- 
motherly indulgence as a folly of youth. Later, her tone sharpened, 
and she derided it as an unmarketable commodity, and a stumbling- 
block in the way of her commerce. A decade ago, however, there was 
a momentous change in the national mind, and Imperialism was born 
again with a tremendous flourish of trumpets. It is now, we are told, 
the guiding principle of the Government, and the most potent of all 
influences in shaping public opinion. How much truth there is in these 
statements can be learned by the most cursory study of contemporary 
history! But, allowing ardent Imperialists to be correct, where does this 
Imperialism find expression in stay-at-home Englishmen? Not in the 
Press, certainly. In London—the centre of the Empire, the focus of its 
literary, artistic, financial, and commercial life, the heart of the Imperial 
body politic, as it were—there is but ome morning newspaper which 
strikes the true Imperial note without wavering—as it is, and always 
was, an advocate of Protection, and a policy that recognises England 
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as holding the balance of European power, its history is unique—two 
evening newspapers, and a comic journal. In the provincial dailies and 
in the weekly and monthly reviews the record is equally disappointing. 
In point of fact, the English Press as a whole has done more to retard 
the growth of the Empire than to foster it. When the Colonies and 
the Mother Country were first connected by fast service steamers and 
the submarine cable, it was, confidently, predicted that the ignorance 
of Downing Street and the nation at large was to be a thing of the 
past ; that the light of fuller knowledge was to burn with such a lustre 
as to render the old misunderstandings impossible. Like most modern 
prophecies, it has been falsified by events. Since 1870 nearly every 
Colony in turn has been more or less wronged by the pure ignorance, 
scanty information (which is infinitely more misleading), or the wilful 
perversion of facts to suit party purposes, of Radical, Liberal, and, in 
some cases, Conservative editors and journalists. Up til! 1892 New 
Zealand, Australia, the Cape Colony, and Newfoundland, were the chief 
sufferers ; during the past year, Guiana and the West Indian Islands, 
The territory in dispute of the former, we are told by the newspapers, 
whose hysterical ravings on Armenia and Arbitration would seem to 
have robbed them of common fairness, is a swamp. What difference 
the value of an interest makes to the principle involved in safeguarding 
it, is known only to the Nonconformist Conscience, which would more 
properly be called Machiavellian, were it not too impotent. As a matter 
of fact, however, Guiana is singularly diversified ; and this is especially 
true of the country beyond the Essequibo. The decay of the sugar 
industry in the West Indian Islands is laid at the door of the planters, 
whose lack of enterprise and obstinate adherence to antiquated methods 
of production are held up to the scorn of the multitude. No doubt 
there is some truth in these charges when Jamaica and Barbadoes are 
in question, but some fourteen or fifteen years ago the planters of 
Guiana and Trinidad made a vigorous effort, introducing to their 
estates the latest improvements in machinery, with the result that in 
Demerara sugar they produced the finest till then known to commerce. 
Their reward is the same ruin, which is staring their less energetic 
brethren in the face. 


But that great province of the Empire, which loomed up so ominously 
on the public horizon in January of last year, has borne more mis- 
representation from the average journalist than all the other Colonies 
put together. The English Press has profited largely by South Africa ; 
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but what, it is pertinent to ask, has South Africa profited by the English 
Press? Telegraphic communication with London is a gift for which the 
Cape is indebted to the good fairy, science: prejudice and vulgar sensa- 
tionalism, which mar it, are the gifts of the evil fairy, government by 
party. The scurrilous abuse of Sir Bartle Frere, the gross perversion of 
facts in relation to the Annexation of the Transvaal, the disgraceful 
insinuations against the purity of motive and loyalty of the Cape 
Colonists in connexion with the troubles arising out of the disarmament 
of the Basutos, which enlivened the pages of Liberal journals during the 
years 1879-85, are no doubt forgotten by the British public, but they 
are not forgotten in South Africa. More recently Jameson’s Ride, and 
the events following thick and fast in its wake, have been treated in the 
same factious spirit. The worst possible construction has been put on 
every incident in which Colonials figured, individually or collectively : 
a white light thrown on their smallest action, if mistaken a cloud of 
obscurity ; if just and right a base and sordid motive. from the 
beginning. In the case of the Boers, however, tactics the exact 
contrary have been employed. That they might appear to the 
English masses as they are ot, the character of Colonials has been 
blackened, and the most ordinary qualities of Englishmen denied 
them. 

A generation ago the man of little knowledge was regarded as 
dangerous ; at the present day he is, to a large section of the public, 
the only prophet. The reason is obvious. Thorough knowledge is apt 
to be modest: a condition, removed a few degrees from absolute 
ignorance, is nearly always self-confident to arrogance. Thus when 
a Colony is overtaken by a disaster of which political capital can be 
made, the men who know a// about it, and a little more, are as numerous 
as the leaves in Vallombrosa. But their indifference to facts is only 
equalled by their art in concealing the same under a thin coating of 
Pharisaism, well-worn phrases, and Radical catch-words. On nearly 
every question admitting of two points of view, which has agitated the 
different provinces of the Empire for the past half-century, the Liberal 
Press of this country has taken a stand in direct opposition to Colonial 
sentiment. To justify its extraordinary attitude, it practically says to 
Colonials that they are ignorant of their own affairs, or so prejudiced as 
to be unable to give an unbiassed opinion ; to officials of unquestioned 
aility and integrity, that they are misguided, ambitious, or carried 
away by a spurious Imperialism. Their advice is scorned; their 
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warnings are derided ; their statements received with suspicion. The 
Fleet Street journalist—he who has never wandered more than three 
or four hundred miles beyond the sound of Bow Bells, or passed more 
than a month in the Colony of-which he writes with the dogmatism of 
a Calvinist divine—like Eliphaz the Temanite, is strong in his own 
conceit. Great is Liberalism of the Nonconformist Conscience! 

There is no doubt, however, that of late years the Press has done 
great service to the Empire by its well-directed efforts to make the 
British public better acquainted with the physical features and material 
resources of the many Britains with which the race has engirdled the 
globe. Curiously enough, too, the newspapers that devote most space 
to these subjects are organs of the Little England party. But, 
unfortunately, for the good understanding between Englishmen at 
home and Englishmen abroad, the latter measure a journal as they 


measure a statesman—not by the amount of useful information on 
the Colonies it can impart to its readers, but by its tone on vital Imperial 
questions. 

If the daily and periodical Press as a whole did not play as 
sympathetic a ré/e during the past year as Guiana and South Africa 
had a right to expect, English politicians, and public men generally, 


were equally in fault. When the Mother Country is in sorrow, the 
Empire thrills with sympathy to its utmost bound; when it is the 
turn of a Colony, England, through her leading statesmen, is as cold 
and calculating as a stranger. The great heart of the nation, on which 
alone the Empire can safely rest, has not yet been stirred by the highest 
emotion of Imperial life. And so the events of last year, while they 
were responsible for an outburst of popular passion, aroused no sympathy 
except in the lower classes and a small section of the upper. Between 
January and August most of the Government and Opposition leaders 
spoke, at length, on Colonial affairs, many of them over and over again, 
and all but four of them in a commonplace party spirit. Not one 
on the Liberal side gave even a hint of statesmanship. When the 
South African question, in particular, was not treated as triangular— 
Dr. Jameson’s Ride, the wrongs of the Boers, the enormities of the 
Chartered Company—it was used as a peg for admiration of the 
Colonial Secretary. In neither Liberal nor Conservative speakers 
did there appear to be a consciousness of the silken bonds that unite 
the scattered myriads of Englishmen, who pay homage to Her Majesty 
the Qucen—fellowship and a patriotic sense of a common ideal and 
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nationality—still less of those far-reaching issues with which the very 
existence of the Empire is bound up. To them Guiana and South 
Africa are territories in the possession of the Crown, which can 
be disposed of at will by a Parliamentary vote at Westminster, not 
communities of men and women with the same rights and privileges as 
themselves. It is this lack of the imaginative faculty, which has been 
so fatal to the Colonies at all times during the Hanoverian era: the 
Administrations of Chatham, Pitt, Canning, and Beaconsfield excepted. 
That the will is in some part responsible is proved by the attitude of 
the same politicians towards the United States. Ina dispute with that 
country the American people are never by any chance forgotten. Indeed 
its claims to consideration as a branch of the English-speaking race 
are in danger of bordering on the extravagant. They are over-rated 
in exact proportion as those of Colonial peoples are the reverse. A 
tithe of the patience with which England has borne the bluster of 
Americans, the tact with which she has covered their violations of 
international courtesy, and the sacrifices she has made for sake of their 
good-will would have gone far to the consolidation of her own Empire. 
But since the betrayal of the Loyalists in 1783 she has, through her 
Ministers, proclaimed to all whom it may concern that the surest 
passports to her favour are rebellion and disaffection. To her the 
shadow of American friendliness would seem to be of infinitely more 
account than the sober body of Colonial loyalty. 

As might be expected, the Marquis of Salisbury’s speech at the 
beginning of the year was dignified and statesmanlike, and was animated 
throughout by that lofty Imperialism, which is the warmest response to 
its loyalty the Empire is likely to receive, at any rate in these days of 
sham peace and a philanthropy as false as it is hysterical. Mr. Balfour, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, Lord Lansdowne spoke to the same purpose 
on several occasicns ; Sir Michael Hicks-Beach once. Their tone was 
singularly temperate, and, while they duly recognised the gravity of the 
situation, they showed a marked disinclination to regard it in relation to 
the past. With a large majority behind them, perhaps this was well, 
and in accordance with the best Tory traditions. But the public are 
notoriously forgetful, and a reminder from Cabinet Ministers that the 
Raid is not a solitary incident in Transvaal annals, but the latest 
development of a festering political sore, would not have been amiss. 
Lord George Hamilton, alone, had the courage of his convictions. He 
clearly pointed out that the present crisis is the bitter fruit of the 
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surrender after Majuba Hill. Sir Richard Webster, Mr. Goschen, 
Lord James of Hereford, Lord Coleridge, and others also addressed 
large audiences on public affairs ; but as none of them appears to have 
been inspired by Imperialism, or South African misfortunes, their 
speeches were not of a kind to be flashed across oceans and continents 
to the ends of the earth. Sir Edward Clarke was so favourably impressed 
by America’s intervention in a quarrel, which in no way concerned her, 
as to give voice to it on more than one occasion. Our claims in the 
Guiana Boundary Dispute he described as “preposterous” and indefensible 
in a court of law. In an American or a Venezuelan such language can 
be readily understood: not in an Englishman whose position entitled 
him to speak with some authority. The value of his judgment may, 
however, be gathered from the fact that on the 7th of January, 1896, he 
spoke of Lord Salisbury’s “magnificent despatch” of November, 1895, 
as though it had been written in answer to President Cleveland’s Message 
a month later ! 
The Radicals, as became them, did not spare words. With these, 
when in power, the party dreams of carrying on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the disasters which have done so much to lower the national 
prestige of late years notwithstanding ; in a “ position of less responsi- 
bility ” it writes them, in various parts of the Empire, in letters of blood. 
All considerations of honour, except those which will pay in a political 
sense, the country’s interests, and the rights of British subjects, are 
obscured by the necessities of a party without principles in the cold 
shades of Opposition. Not one of the unscrupulous tricks, the shameless 
disregard of fact, the hypocritical assumption of humanity and outraged 
honour has been forgotten by the leaders of a party which, since 1874, 
has been taught by its chief that the old and dignified conception of 
party government was a mistake. Lord Rosebery spoke at length, 
in England and Scotland, many times during the year, but on no 
occasion did he rise above the exigencies of the second Rump of which 
he was then the figure-head. As he gained a certain amount of 
popularity in the Colonies by his advanced views on Federation, it can 
only be supposed that he is a show Imperialist: for practical purposes, 
he is as narrow as the narrowest Little Englander of them all. He is 
thus a failure as a Federationist from a Colonial point of view, as he 
was a failure as a leader from the Liberal point of view, and from the 
same causes. Mr. John Morley, the Ancient Mariner of latter-day 
politics, was even more profuse in party rhetoric than his nominal chief 
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During the course of a speech, January 30th, he confided to his hearers 
that he had taken a great interest in South Africa since the annexation 
of the Transvaal in 1877, in proof of which he gave new life to the 
baseless slander of an illustrious Englishman, whose only fault was his 
ardent Imperialism :—“ Sir Bartle Frere committed the very same error 
which had been committed to-day—that is to say, precipitating union 
between the South African Republic .... and this realm.” South 
Africa may well pray to be preserved from such an “interest” as Mr. John 
Morley’s. That unhappy province has been grievously mismanaged by 
successive Ministries since its cession by the Dutch in 1815; and, since an 
Ireland was created in the midst of it by the policy of Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers in 1880-1, the political horizon has been dark with 
clouds. These have not been cleared away in spite of the Jameson 
Raid, and Sir Henry Fowler, statesman, told us that the only way to do 
it was to set on foot an inquiry into the conduct of the Chartered 
Company. We shall next be told that the only way to settle the Irish 
question is to set on foot an inquiry into the conduct of the Radical 
Party and its leaders since the Kilmainham Treaty was signed in 
Kilmainham Gaol. Sir Henry went on to speak of American inter- 
vention in the Venezuelan difficulty, describing the debatable territory 
“as an uninhabited fever swamp, the value of which is to either nation 
infinitesimal.” Perhaps it is; but, though Sir Henry Fowler may not 
be aware of it, there is a third party to the dispute in the shape of a 
British Colony, to which the loss of two-thirds of its total area would be 
a serious matter, hard as it may be for a Radical to understand. If the 
province be uninhabited, why should Lord Salisbury and Mr. Olney have 
agreed to negotiate a treaty on the base of a fifty years’ title? The. 
“swamp” is an extent of country containing thirty thousand square 
miles, watered by the stately Essequibo and intersected by high forest- 
clad mountains. The “fever” is undeniably a feature of life in Guiana, 
but so are ague and rheumatism in these Islands. The fourteen words 
quoted from Sir Henry Fowler’s speech thus give as false an impression 
of the real issue at stake as can well be imagined. But if the Radical 
politician confined himself to facts, where would his party rhetoric be? 
Sir William Harcourt waxed eloquent on the heinous character 
of the Raid, varying it by a childish insistence on an immediate 
inquiry into the complicity of the Chartered Company’s officials, and 
this at a time when Matabeleland was aflame with war. He was also 
most anxious that Her Majesty’s Government should lose no time in 
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showing England unspotted to the world. This would tax even the 
resources of a Pitt. The Raid is, perhaps, a stain on our national 
escutcheon, but time will wash it out: the betrayal of Gordon, of the 
Loyalists in the Transvaal, of the native chiefs Montsioa and Monoko- 
roane, and other striking events of the most impotent Administration in 
English history, it will not wash out. The Radical Party has been 
guilty of political hypocrisy many times, but of none so flagrant as 
the last. To do Sir William Harcourt justice, however, he was the only 
politician during the summer who expressed sympathy with the settlers 
in unhappy Rhodesia. It is true the object of it was unworthy—to 
throw into greater relief the policy of Mr. Rhodes and the action of 
Dr. Jameson. But the fact remains the same. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in his most airy style, informed 
his audience that the “upper classes” were trying to keep “the govern- 
ment of the Empire” in their own hands. What this astounding 
statement may mean it is impossible to guess. Apparently Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman confounds the government of the Empire with 
the Imperial Government ; but what idea he meant to convey to his 
hearers by his reference to the “upper classes” is a mystery too 
profound for a mere Tory to attempt to fathom. His remarks on 
Guiana and the Transvaal were a mere repetition of other speakers 
on the same side. Mr. Asquith, who divided with Mr. John Morley 
and Lord Rosebery the honours of political activity last year, confined 
himself to dreary commonplaces on Colonial questions until the 
end of June, when, at a dinner given in honour of the New Zealand 
Agent-General, he consciously betrayed the weakness of his party, 
and unconsciously his own. Instead of making a speech in the 
felicitous vein of his late chief on such occasions, he indulged in a 
long tirade on Voluntary Schools, which only came to an end on a 
hint from the guest of the evening that the subject was not one in 
which the Empire was wildly interested. He then went on to make 
a querulous complaint of the world in general because it refused to 
recognise in the Liberal Party a friend of the Colonies. “There is 
not a shadow of foundation for the belief that we are any less zealous 
or forward than the party to which in politics . ... we are opposed 
in doing everything that statesmanship can devise to preserve intact 
.... not only the external unity, but the internal sympathy and 
affection of the different members which constitute the Great Empire to 
which we all belong.” Unfortunately history is against Mr. Asquith, 
and a “belief” burned into the Colonial mind by three-quarters of a 
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‘century of misgovernment is not likely to be eradicated by a speech 
on the Education Bill—a ludicrously incorrect summing-up of the 
advantages the Empire has gained by Liberal rule, the Contagious 
Diseases Bill, in equal parts. That Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches were 
able and to the point was to be expected. But as the situation in 
South Africa demanded action not oratory, they were, so far as the 
Empire is concerned, as if they had never been. 

Imperialism not being a vital force in the highest political circles, 
it sways the House of Commons only in the most limited sense. The 
walls of St. Stephen’s have witnessed many extraordinary scenes, but 
none of them connected with issues of the first importance beyond the 
shores of these Islands. Such a display of emotion as swept over 
the Victorian Legislative Assembly during the debate on Colonial 
Governorships is without parallel in the records of the Mother of 
Parliaments :—“ Sir Bryan O’Loghlen moved that the House support 
the position taken up by the other Colonies in regard to the question 
of the Imperial Government consulting the Colonial Ministers before 
appointing Governors. A discussion ensued on the proposal, which 
was strongly condemned on all sides. On a division being taken at 
Sir Bryan O’Loghlen’s demand, the motion was rejected by fifty-nine 
votes against three. The announcement of the figures was received 
with loud cheering. The members, rising to their feet in a body, sang 
the National Anthem, and gave cheers for the Queen.” The same spirit 
is shown in every representative assembly throughout the Empire when- 
ever an event happens, which demands it. The latest instance is the 
rising in Rhodesia, which called forth expressions of sympathy and 
offers of help from Victoria, New Brunswick, and the Cape Colony. 
In loyal messages to Her Majesty’s Government last January, the 
Colonies were unanimous. Why, then, should the English House of 
Commons forbear to act a similar part? Is it beneath its dignity 
to pass a vote of sympathy with a division of the Empire given over 
to mourning, war, or pestilence for the time being? It would seem 
like it. Or is it that the one party is so occupied in seeking its 
own advantage from an adverse turn in the wheel of Imperial fate, 
and the other so occupied in trying to checkmate the same, that 
the claims of a common nationality are forgotten? A distinction 
should be drawn between a Colonial Government and the great mass 
of the people; but it seldom, or never, is. Rhodesia, for instance, 
was not responsible for the lamentable events in connexion with 
the rising in Johannesburg, but it was treated exact'y as if it were. 
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It must be remembered that, though ruling Colonia's in South Africa 
may have acted with great lack of judgment, and so as to embarrass 
the Mother Country with foreign States, they have to deal with a 
problem, which is largely a Downing Street creation, Sinners they are 
no doubt; but there be sinners of deeper dye this side the water. If 
England chooses to shut her eyes to the truth, South Africa can see 
it clearly enough. 

The plain, solid sense and capacity for getting at the heart of a 
matter, which were once so conspicuous in Parliamentary debates, would 
seem to be disappearing from the House of Commons with the country 
gentleman. Especially on the Liberal side, members now look at a 
question from some particular point of view of their own, rather than 
on its merits. Hence they wander aimlessly round it, losing themselves 
in a maze of words until a sophistry becomes a sound argument, and 
falsehood truth. Mr. Fowell Buxton, for instance, is concerned chiefly 
for the Boers, who at any cost must be saved another raid. Boers have 
raided Colonial and native territory many times, but the righteous 
indignation of English members of Parliament never brought forth 
fruit on their behalf. A Mr. S. Smith looks “upon a question of 
boundary between Venezuela and Britain as bagatelle when compared 
with a. good understanding between this country and the United 
States”; and, since this is so, it can be a matter of no surprise that 
the very mention of Downing Street rule rouses a storm of indignant 
dissent in Rhodesia. No community of Englishmen will consent to 
be governed by a Department swayed by the views of Mr. S. Smiths. 
To Mr. Stanhope and Mr. Labouchere the South African problem 
resolves itself into shareholders and money. In criticising one of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ablest speeches, a Mr. Clark said that the Colonial 
Secretary “either did not know the facts of the case, or had been 
imposed upon by his advisers.” Is it a wonder the House of Commons 
is declining in public esteem at home as well as abroad, when the 
action of Ministers is hampered by such puerilities as these? The 
Little Englander, whose ignorance is only equalled by his arrogant 
assumption of knowledge, chooses rather to take away the character of 
Imperial Englishmen, who differ from him, than to admit himself wrong. 
Livingstone, Moffatt, Grey, Frere, nearly every authority on South 
Africa, tell a story, varying only in details; but because this story 
upsets a theory, they are described by certain of their countrymen as 
liars, imposters, fools, and worse. 

In these Islands Mr. Courtney is regarded as a man of weight: a!so 
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as possessed of “encyclopedic knowledge.” It is as difficult for South 
Africa to account for the former, as it was for the Empire in general 
to account for the influence of Mr. Gladstone on British public opinion : 
the latter will be disputed by no one acquainted with the Transvaal 
question. An “encyclopedic knowledge” does not necessarily include 
statesmanship and an insight into human nature. Mr. Courtney as 
much as says South Africa is peopled by “the Dutch inhabitants 
of the Cape .... the Africander population, the inhabitants of the 
Orange Free State .... the Boer of the Transvaal.” The English 
settlers—these he wots not of. Therefore it is not remarkable that 
his views on the Jameson Raid are those of President Kruger and 
the Hollander clique which tyrannises over the ignorant Boer. His 
speeches of the 14th February and 1oth April, however soothing they 
may have been to the Transvaal mind, were calculated to inflame the 
passions of the Uitlander, who remembers the sinister part played 
by this unctuous leader of the Little England school in the surrender 
after Majuba. That a member of the Imperial Parliament should 
so identify himself with the oppressors of English Colonists as to 
express his pleasure at their success without rebuke would be incredible 
if it were not true. “When I heard of his (Dr. Jameson’s) defeat and 
surrender I gave unqualified thanks for the results (cheers), and if the 
Boers chose to raise their voices in singing the 68th Psalm I should 
have joined with them heartily.” No doubt; and as long as the Little 
Englander lives the Jewish Pharisee is not dead. In a second speech 
Mr. Courtney asked:—“If the Governor of a State bordering on the 
Canadian Dominion were to authorise and encourage a raid into Canada 
what would be our feelings towards the Government of the United 
States?” Now, either the member for Bodmin must have a poor 
opinion of the historical memory of the House of Commons, or 
Imperial history from 1866 to 1871 is not necessarily an element in 
“encyclopedic knowledge.” Not only did the Governor of a “State 
bordering on the Canadian Dominion .... encourage a raid into 
Canada” on three separate occasions, but the American authorities 
from the President downwards. But “our feelings towards the United 
States Government” showed no change. On the contrary, it was 
thanked in the most gushing terms for a duty it had not done, and 
Downing Street proclaimed from the house tops that Irish Americans 
might raid Canadian territory as much as they pleased, for that it was 
not a matter with which the Imperial Government had any concern— 
except to recognise it by telegrams such as Uriah Heep might have 
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written. It is, therefore, not surprising that the Radical indignation at 
the Jameson Raid is not echoed in the Empire. A more signal instance 
of political hypocrisy this age has not witnessed. /¢ is the “national 
disgrace”: not the Jameson Raid. 

It is quite true that in any representative assembly there is bound 
to be a certain number of members who take an unpatriotic view of a 
situation; but in England alone are such persons treated with deference, 
and allowed to sway Ministries, especially on Imperial affairs. In 
the country of Raleigh and Drake, Clive and Wolfe, the hall-mark of 
greatness is set on those whose efforts are directed towards reducing 
these Islands to a like position in Europe with Holland. For the 
first time in history, Herostratus is placed on the same pedestal as 
Hector or Achilles. But Herostratus of old only aimed at destroying 
the most beautiful temple in the world: his modern prototype designs 
the ruin of the mightiest Empire of all time. The wonder is not so 
much that he exists, as that public opinion gives him so much of its 
countenance. If public opinion in the Colonies is strong enough to 
prevent disloyalty to the Mother Country from appearing in public 
places, public opinion should be strong enough in the Mother Country 
to prevent disloyalty to the Colonies from appearing in the same way. 
And here may be said to lie the root of the evil. A large proportion of 
the people of England are virulently opposed to Imperialism in any 
shape. This partly accounts for the fact that Mr. Labouchere spoke 
oftener and longer on Colonial questions last year than any one else in 
the House, with the exception of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Wyndham, 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, and Mr. Maclean were the only members 
not in the Ministry who made a speech of any length from the Colonial 
standpoint. Mr. Labouchere, too, a kind of political Puck, who never 
finds an Oberon to undo the mischief he makes, can force the Govern- 
ment to assent to an inquiry into the affairs of the Chartered Company 
in accordance with his views ; but Sir Ashmead-Bartlett can hardly get 
his questions answered. The one, whose shameless cynicism and absurd 
misrepresentations should disgust a public which prides itself on its 
morality, is regarded as a humorist: the other, who has the interests 
of South Africa at heart, is voted a bore. That Mr. Labouchere was 
chosen a member of the Select Committee is an outrage on the Empire. 
Colonials must be of poor account, indeed, when public opinion in 
England cannot be roused to indignation on these terms. 

It is commonly believed that the blunders which once disfigured 
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our Colonial Policy can never be repeated. This is a delusion which 
should by this time have been dealt its death-blow. With one solitary 
exception, everything was done which ought not to have been done in 
the South African crisis, and that which should have been done was 
not done. Why should the Colonial Secretary of to-day act in a more 
statesmanlike spirit than his predecessors? A knowledge of human 
nature, a sound political and diplomatic training, a personal acquaint- 
ance with the Colonies, or an active imagination, are considerations 
of even less importance now than they were in what may be called 
the dark ages of Imperialism, and the system is practically the same. 
The only bright spot in the waste of British indifference is the temper 
of the people, which, happily for the permanence of the Empire, shows 
unmistakable signs of a change. It is still supposed, however, that a 
school-boy’s knowledge of the Colonies, politically, historically, and 
geographically, can, in some miraculous, inexplicable way, be turned 
to statesmanlike account by good intentions, debating power, and the 
particular quality which distinguishes the head of the Colonial Office 
for the time being. In Mr. Chamberlain’s case this particular quality 
is commercial ability. 

“But the steamship and the telegraph wire,” says the astonished 
Man in the Street. Excellent things, no doubt, but how many mistakes 
the less for them did Downing Street make last year? The South 
African Committee is sitting as I write—sitting in despite of all British 
and much of Dutch South Africa; so I will but note that the only 
man able to cope with the situation was sacrificed to the tender 
susceptibilities of President Kruger—even as Sir Benjamin D’urban, 
Lieutenant - Governor Stockenstroom, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Sir 
Harry Smith, Sir George Grey, Sir Benjamin Pine, Sir Bartle Frere 
were sacrificed to- sickly sentimentality, or the claims of party 
government. 

Rhodesia might surely have been spared, at any rate at that 
particular moment, the assurance extorted from Mr. Chamberlain 
by Mr. Labouchere that the Imperial Government would not be 
responsible for the cost of the Matabele War. A member of the 
Cape Legislative Assembly, who ventured on a similar question, 
was rebuked into silence by the Minister addressed :—“ This is not 
a time to talk of expense.” But in the Imperial Parliament the 
Colonial Secretary’s reply was received with cheers! It is this 
callous indifference at home to the sufferings and dangers of English- 
men on the marches of the Empire which is so chilling to Colonial 
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loyalists. Against their will they are forced to believe that the 
Mother Country cares more for her gold than for her honour. It is 
not so very long ago that the Dominion and New Zealand were 
roused to the deepest resentment by the taunts hurled at them by 
members of the House of Commons as beggars on English bounty. 
Like the Bourbons, the Colonial Office has learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing. 

In defending Lord Loch’s action in 1894, when no defence was 
needed, the Press was unanimous. Being an old and valued public 
servant, it was argued, whatever he did on behalf of the Uitlanders 
was dictated by the purest motives and by a single-hearted devotion 
to his Queen and country. Perfectly true: but why was the same 
reasoning not adopted in the case of Mr. Rhodes? “ Because there 
is nothing in common between the two men,” says the Nonconformist 
Conscience. But if Little Englanders imagine that the Empire is to 
be thus easily deluded, they are mightily mistaken. The actions of 
the late Premier of the Cape make excellent party capital ; the actions 
of the late High Commissioner do not. Therein. may be found the 
root of the situation, and no amount of virtuous talk will convince 
South Africa to the contrary. The treatment accorded to Mr. Rhodes 
and Lord Loch is striking in its contrast. If it were not impossible, 
a Colonial would be inclined to imagine that there had been a 
preconcerted plan to blacken the character of the former, and in the 
same proportion to idealise the latter. Apparently, the only sin 
for which there is no forgiveness by the English Middle Class is 
Imperialism. Lord Clive complained that he had been arraigned in 
the House of Lords as if he were “a sheep-stealer.”. Mr. Rhodes has 
been arraigned by certain of his countrymen as a swindler and a 
thief. He has been accused of breaking every law of man, and 
every Commandment (except the Seventh) of God. The animosity 
displayed towards him has never been equalled since the days of 
Warren Hastings. Is it inevitable, the Imperialist can only wonder, 
that the portion of the British Empire-Maker should be disgrace and 
venomous abuse? Lord Clive committed suicide. Warren Hastings 
spent years of his well-earned repose in defending his character from 
charges which should never have been brought against him, and retired 
to Daylesford a ruined man. Lord Durham died of a broken heart. 
The end of Sir Bartle Frere, the noblest if not the greatest of them 
all, was embittered by calumnies which, though they were proved false, 
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were circulated by his enemies as truth. One of these lies was repeated 
on three different occasions during the past year by members who had 
held Cabinet rank—once at a mass meeting, and twice in the House 
of Commons. When the reputation of the greatest Statesman who 
ever set foot in South Africa is not respected, what chance is there 
for the living ? 

No: if there were any sincerity in the Radical cry for a full 
inquiry into all the circumstances which led up to the Jameson Raid, 
Sir William Harcourt would at once suggest an examination into the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Opposition from 1878 to 1880, and of Her 
Majesty’s Government from 1880 to 1881: Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Kimberley, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Courtney, with the ninety members 
who signed the memorial which brought about the retrocession of the 
Transvaal, to be called as witnesses. Also, the inquiry would be held 
by a Judicial Tribunal, whose report would carry weight throughout 
the Empire, where it is pretty generally recognised that the power 
which belongs to the House of Commons as a body is too often 
exercised by individual members, and by them is generally exercised 
to a purpose which, if things were called by their right names, would 
be correctly described as treason. For instance, the Boers were 
encouraged to rebellion by Radical Members of Parliament, and some 
of their letters were read at a public meeting in Pretoria. For this 
a Boer was imprisoned by Sir Garnet Wolseley on a charge of treason ; 
but his confederates in London were applauded as honourable men, 
striving to undo a wrong. The Foreign Enlistment Act was not 
made to apply to them, though it was made to apply to Dr. Jameson 
and his officers for a much lighter offence. Do the privileges of the 
House of Commons allow individual members to stir up rebellion in 
Her Majesty’s dominions? Apparently they do; and we have had 
it very clearly demonstrated of late that it is a crime to enter a 
“Friendly State” for the sake of oppressed countrymen, but it is 
perfectly legitimate to incite the Queen’s subjects to throw off their 
allegiance. And so it comes to this: that irresponsible Members of 
Parliament can act with impunity against their Sovereign for a whim ; 
whereas one of the greatest men of the time, who is also the greatest 
political figure in the Empire next to Lord Salisbury, is covered with 
contumely for venturing to act against the Head of a State to preserve 
British supremacy in South Africa. 

C. DE THIERRY (“Colonial ”). 





THE WILD MAN 
I. 


HERE was war in Vuteatea of the New Hebrides—a never-ending 
war of reprisal. Never in the traditions of the tribe had its 
army fought a pitched battle ; yet, for generations, a score had 

been kept of the stragglers cut off on cither side, and the score of 
Vuteatea was some four or five to the good. Outside the narrow bay 
all the world was enemy: every canoe that rounded the point was an 
enemy’s canoe; every path that ascended the ranges behind led to 
an enemy’s country ; and the women went to their plantations under 
a strong escort, who stood, spear in hand, beside them while they 
worked. Aspiring young warriors went further afield, as far even as 
the enemy’s plantations, and sometimes they chanced upon a woman 
out of earshot of her guard. If she made a noise, she was silenced, and 
carried to the credit side of the national account ; if she went quietly, 
she became a hewer of wood and a drawer of water for her conquerors. 
The Wild Man’s mother submitted without so much as a cry, and 
thenceforward she was a kitchen-woman in Vuteatea, without a voice 
in the disposal of her will or her person, though in these respects, 
perhaps, she was little worse off than she had been at home, where she 
had a husband. In fulness of time the Wild Man was born—a child 
without a father, without rights in the tribe, without a friend in the 
world, save an alien slave-mother, whose place at the village-table of 
precedence came just below that of the village pigs. 

When the Wild Man was a sooty, naked imp of five, strangers paid 
a visit to Vuteatea. A vast floating island furled its sails at the entrance 
of the bay, and a vessel of reasonable size put out from her for the 
beach. Vuteatea watched this craft from the cover of the trees. A man 
stepped ashore, and, while the craft lay afloat some fathoms from the 
land, her crew pointing their guns towards it, he spread vast wealth 
on the white sand, and signified that he would buy men and women 
with it. Vuteatea laughed derisively at this, until one bethought him 
of the prisoners of war. Three there were: two young boys, now 
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grown to manhood, and the Wild Man’s mother. The young men 
went quietly to the vessel, knowing death was behind them if they 
paused ; but the Wild Man’s mother, with an impudence that ill became 
a kitchen-woman, screamed loudly, and buffeted the strangers with 
her hands, until a warrior, ashamed of her clamour, tapped her smartly 
on the head with his club. The Wild Man, determined to follow his 
only friend wherever she went, was clinging to her grass petticoats 
when she fell, and doubtless he would have shared her servitude had 
not black fear taken possession of his little soul. The blow sounded 
so like the clean crack of a drinking cocoanut cleverly split with 
a stone, and his mother fell so loosely in her tracks, that his legs bore 
him shrieking away to the bush before his infant mind had even formed 
a wish to go. When he peered wide-eyed from his leafy shelter, the 
vessel was far away, and he saw his mother no more. 

The Wild Man was very ill after this: having gorged himself on 
unripe berries, and snails, and little green crabs; and when the women 
spied him hiding from them in the path, and marked his shrunken 
little limbs and his monstrously distended little body, they named him 
“ Pot-Belly,” and took him home. Thenceforward the Wild Man became 
the village waif, living on charity from house to house, content with 
the yam-parings and the fish-skins that his betters would throw to 
the pigs, the butt and outcast of the village boys in their games. 
“ Pot-Belly” one may bear to be called without resentment; but 
“ No-Man’s-Son” is an insult leaving scars, and as the Wild Man 
grew to realise the misery of being fatherless, he grew morose, and 
snarled at those who taunted him—intolerable insolence in a No-Man’s- 
Son—and longed to escape his hateful surroundings. But none knew 
better than he how difficult was escape. Haunting the woods until 
hunger drove him back to his persecutors he knew every yard of the 
tribal boundary—knew where dead branches were planted upright as 
frontier posts, beyond which neither nation might step with impunity ; 
knew how deserters from an enemy were received. 

The Wild Man was eighteen when a Labour Schooner put into 
the bay. It was a day to be remembered in the village, for Labour 
Schooners had acquired as evil a name for kidnapping as Men-of-War 
for burning houses and battering canoes. Both were well known by 
report, though thirteen years had passed since any ship had risked 
so poor an anchorage. When the boat grated on the sand, the Wild 
Man bolted up the spur behind the village with the rest. But these 
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white men behaved not like other white men: for one of them stepped 
ashore clad in a flame-painted, flowing robe, and performed some 
strange religious rite with a hat such as missionaries are said to wear: 
dancing reverently at intervals along the beach, and calling loudly upon 
his gods. One by one the bolder spirits crept from their cover; saw 
him leap by strange witchcraft two-endedly towards them on hands 
and feet ; saw him stride slowly down to the boat upon his hands, with 
legs twisted monstrously about his neck ; and knew him to be loved 
of the gods above all other men, a very sorcerer. Then, when the 
Divine Spirit within him was calmed, and he sat upon the sand coiling 
endless ribbons from an empty hat, and they had straggled down towards 
him with staring eyes and loosened jaw, and he had taken a hen’s 
egg with his fingers from the whiskers of an elder, and a shining disc 
from the ear of the most boastful of the warriors, neither knowing that 
such things grew upon them, the elders asked themselves what offerings 
so great a sorcerer would deign to accept. Should it be a large hog? 
a boar’s tusk twisted beyond the circle? or a captive slave? But the 
man was so different from his fellows that he would take nothing," 
having rather, as he said, gifts to bestow —bright calicoes, sheath-knives, 
and black tobacco. Could they do nothing in return? No. This 
wealth was but an earnest of what he had to give them in the land 
whence he came. Let but a few young men and women come with 
him, and sojourn a few paltry moons, and they would have their 
whole hearts’ desire: boxes of wealth, guns for the destruction of their 
enemies, trousers for those who stayed at home, soft meats for the 
toothless elders. Who could resist such temptation? Not the Wild 
Man, not fifteen of the village youths ; and when Vuteatea sank behind, 
and left them tossing on an unknown sea, and in their terror they 
besought the captain to return, it was too late. They, and fifty others 
with them, were “indentured immigrants” conveyed to Fiji by the 
Island Queen to work the plantations. 


Il. 


When the human cargo of the /s/and Queen had been tapped on the 
breast by a doctor, and cross-examined by an Immigration clerk in a 
language it did not understand, and had been called by names that did 
not belong to it, and numbers that exceeded its numerical system, 
it was distributed among the planters ; some fractions of it going as 
plantation hands, under overseers who spoke harshly to them, and 
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others as house-servants to masters who let them eat and idle their fill. 
The Wild Man fell to a Government Doctor, stationed on the Island of 
Kandavu, who made him house-servant to his wife, a lady of masterful 
manners, who believed that native races were created to wait upon her, 
and that if they failed in any of the duties of a trained domestic servant 
they were doing it on purpose. 

She christened him “ Monkey,” not from any Simian character in 
his face or form, but because the Immigration Office, with artistic 
originality, had bestowed that name upon him, spelt classically—JZaqi ; 
and the Wild Man, having himself no preference in the matter, had 
cheerfully accepted what was offered to him. The doctor’s wife set him 
to wash tea-cups in an iron tub—there was no sink in the native house 
they lived in—and, when he broke off the handles, shook him angrily 
by the shoulder. The nerves of the Wild Man were shattered by 
this experience, and, rather than tempt fate by excursions into other 
domestic provinces, he kept his mat in the sleeping-house, and lay 
luw. But not for long; his mistress knew intuitively that he was 
shamming, turned him out of doors, and locked the door behind him. 
He spent a troubled day. A loud and angry voice shook the 
foundations of his being, and his mistress thought she could teach 
him English by shouting at him as if he was deaf. 

She found at last that he could chop wood, and he was set to 
practise this one accomplishment, adding daily to the woodstack, which 
no prodigality in the kitchen could keep from increasing. Left to 
himself, he gained confidence, and seeing that the doctor was a good- 
natured soul, who did not shout at his servants like his terrible Warama, 
did many little unbidden services for him, and gradually got the run of 
the little hut where the gun and collecting apparatus were kept. Hither 
he wou!d timidly bring beetles, and moths, and plants picked up in the 
forest where he was cutting wood, and return delighted with the gift of 
a few leaves of tobacco from the sack in which his master kept his store. 

To the Wild Man’s undoing, this hut had been built on native 
principles. At one end was a raised bed-place, furnished with a 
mosquito screen; in which the doctor slept out the heat on lazy days; 
and over the door was a wide shelf—Vazéa, the natives call it—which 
Fijians would use for storing native merchandise, but which the doctor 
used for siestas, reaching it by a rustic ladder whenever he would sleep 
secure from the interruptions of his active-minded helpmeet. While he 
lay there, dozing, one hot afternoon, he heard a hurried footstep pause 
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on the threshold. His curiosity roused, he peered over the edge, and 
saw a shadow darkening the shaft of light from the doorway. Then a 
native stepped in, and ran lightly to the window, drew a ten-inch knife 
from a hiding place beneath the floor-mat, approached the mosquito 
screen on tiptoe, and lifted it to peer within. The doctor’s blood ran 
cold, as he remembered how slight was the impulse that had decided 
him to take this siesta on the shelf. The figure turned, and he saw 
with astonishment that it was the timid and submissive Monkey. 
Monkey an assassin! His black features, if they expressed anything, 
seemed to betoken relief rather than disappointment at finding the 
screen untenanted, and he ran to the doorway as if to secure himself 
against interruption. No, the knife was not meant for murder. He 
had the tobacco-bag now, and, with a practised dexterity, whisked the 
roll of leaf on to a chair, sliced off a good six inches, secreted his spoils 
in a fold of his sa/u, and dropped the bag into its old position with 
every fold of canvas adjusted as he had found it. Then he took upa 
broom, and marched bravely out to face the world. 

The incident had passed with such swiftness, was so incredibly 
inconsistent with the character of the boy, that Monkey’s master gasped, 
and questioned his senses for symptoms of somnolency. There was the 
room. He went over the whole scene in mental pantomime to see if 
any trace of the incident could be found to prove it real. No. The 
bag was in its usual place, and the folds of the mosquito screen showed 
no sign of disturbance. Yet stay! There was a difference. On the 
seat of the chair, surely, there was something that had not been there 
before. He climbed down from his perch and examined it. Yes! 
There, in damning evidence on the wooden seat, lay a shred of 
tobacco leaf. The meek, the gentle, the unsophisticated Monkey had 
been caught red-handed in a theft. But so exceeding deep did those 
still waters run, that he shrank from the vulgarity of taxing the boy 
with the crime, and crushing his denial with a confession that he had 
played the eavesdropper. It were better, he thought, to adopt a more 
original line of protest, and one which would dwell in Monkey’s 
memory when temptation next assailed him. 

Accordingly, towards evening he summoned Monkey to his presence, 
and gravely bade him take his seat on the raised edge of the bed-place 
as spectator of a theatrical performance. Monkey opened wide his 
guileless eyes, but did as he was told. Then the doctor stepped out, 
and, after a dramatic pause, came stealthily to the doorway, ran 
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lightly to the window, drew out the ten-inch knife, peered into the 
mosquito screen, ran to the door to provide against interruption, 
pounced upon the bag, sliced off six inches of tobacco roll, concealed 
his prize in the folds of his cummerbund, restored the bag to its hiding 
place, snatched up a broom, and stood before Monkey, crying “ Now, 
now?” Monkey’s mouth fell open, and the curls at the front of his 
scalp began to twitch. The doctor thought he had missed the point of 
the performance, and, with a gesture of a conjurer, slowly produced the 
tobacco from his waistband, and started guiltily. But there had been 
no need to blunt the delicacy of his satire; Monkey had understood 
perfectly. He was calculating distances, that was all, and when he 
saw beneath his master’s arm a clear track to the sunlight he took it. 
There was a rustling of mats, a disturbance of the air, and the doctor 
found himself alone in the room. He reached the door too late. 
Monkey had vanished, and they never met again. For a week or two 
it was supposed that he was camping in one of the native villages, and 
wuuld shortly return to beg his master’s pardon. But when the weeks 
ran to months, and the doctor thought of the wages that were mounting 
up against him, he wisely reported the matter to Headquarters. The 
native police were put in motion, and it was soon known beyond a 


doubt that no living soul on Kandavu had set eyes upon the runaway. 
In three months Monkey was forgotten, except by the Immigration 
clerk, who remembered him long enough to carry his return passage 
money to the credit of the Colonial Treasury. 


III. 


The months wore into years. The Colony, having fallen upon evil 
days, and being no longer able to maintain a European officer in 
Kandavu, had allowed the doctor to depart to other spheres of 
usefulness. Years ago, Monkey’s fellow-voyagers had been paid off 
in contract trade goods, and returned home in all the bravery of 
European coat and trousers, to be stripped naked by their stay-at-home 
relations as soon as they had set foot upon their native beach. Indian 
Coolies overran the country, and the Polynesian Labour Trade was a 
thing of the past. Kandavu itself was changed. The chief, whose 
fervent piety in the days of early conversion had set so admirable 
an example to his people, had grown too senile and sightless to keep a 
tight rein upon the younger generation. The influence of the Church 
had sadly waned, and the youth of both sexes had come to use. the 
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Sunday services as a mere aid to shameless flirtation. When this 
painful fact became known to the Quarterly meeting of Missionaries it 
was felt at once that a native ecclesiastic of true evangelical zest was the 
only possible means of rescuing the island from its backsliding. There 
was but one man in the whole Hierarchy capable of replanting this 
neglected garden with fruitful seed, and that man was Wesele, Bishop of 
the Mountains. But there had been a recent incident in Wesele’s career 
round which censorious tongues were still a-wagging ; and it was felt 
that however successful unconventional methods of conversion may 
occasionally be, for an elder to dance a devil-dance, publicly, in soot 
and feathers, even from the purest motives, was to court misconception 
by the ignorant laity. But there was no one else whose energy, good 
humour, resource, and fervid pulpiteering so well fitted him to lead 
back to the fold these scandalously frolicsome lambs, and set them 
trembling for their future salvation ; and thus it was that Bishop 
Wesele went. 

There was not a man in, his diocese who heard the news of Wesele’s 
departure without regret. Who would now arrange ¢zka matches to 
keep the youths out of mischief, who, now, would make schooling 
pleasant to the girls, and chaff the aged heathen into going to church, 
till they dared not let the habit drop? When would he come back 
again? For surely without him the Mountains must lapse into paganism, 
lying under the shadow of Kauvandra, the Dwelling of the Old Gods! 
And who meantime should prop the sagging, swaying edifice? There 
was wailing in the Bishop’s house that night ; for the Weaker Vessels 
among the teachers knew not now upon whom to lean, and cried to 
their pastor to disobey the order, and stay with them :—“ Without you, 
sir, we are like a bank of sand thrown up to stay the flowing tide 
of Heathen Wickedness. A hurricane has blown the Church awry, and 
lo! the Elders will snatch away its ves¢ prop and leave it shored 
up by reeds.” 

“Boys!” said the Bishop, “the Elders of the Church are wiser than 
we: also Dorcas,’—he looked a little nervously at his helpmeet— 
“desires to see Kandavu, having relations there. But who clears his 
throat without ? Bid him come in!” 

It was the overland messenger with the weekly mail-bag from the 
great world of Suva, who, knowing the card suspended from the king- 
post, “ Smoking and Kava-drinking forbidden here,” never darkened the 
episcopal door unless he had great news to chaffer for. This evening 
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he was plainly bursting with tidings, and meant to sell them dearly. 
Hungering for his news, not a man demeaned himself to question him. 
Rather they all dissembled their desire in stilted speech. “The road is 
long, sirs,” said the Messenger at last ; “I must go.” 

“Long indeed,” said the Bishop. ‘ Why not sleep here ?” 

The man laughed gently, and said, looking at the suspended 
card :—“ Travellers must smoke.” 

The Teachers implored the Bishop with their eyes. Was this great 
news to be cast out unheard for the sake of an inflexible prohibition ? 
“It is an emergency,” said the Bishop softly. “Turn the card to the 
wall.” 

In the scented cloud the Postman’s taciturnity gave way, and none 
felt the news too dearly bought. “ Kandavu, to which you go, sir, is a 
heathen land indeed. There are murders every day. So great is the 
panic in Suva that the foreigners flee to the hills, and the Governor 
posts armed soldiers about his bed at night. Ships of war have 
been sent for!” 

“Sombo!” cried the breathless audience, 

“ Aye, but herein lies the horror. It is not women, nor men of mean 
estate who are murdered : but Teachers, Ministers of the Gospel.” 


“Sir, you shall not go,” cried Teacher Ebenezer. But the Bishop 


calmed him with a glance, and inquired how many of his brethren had 
fallen. 


It appeared that there was but one. On a Sunday afternoon he 
had crossed a rocky spur to hold service in a distant village. His 
congregation, after waiting in vain, had set out to meet him, and had 
found him lying in the path, with his skull cloven, not a mile from 
the village. The mystery would have remained unsolved, but for the 
torpor of one of the native police sent to search the ground. Unaccus- 
tomed to such a call upon his powers, this officer lay down to rest 
among the trees, and presently fell asleep. Something startled him 
into wakefulness. Before him stood a strange being, brandishing a 
mission axe, with nothing but his own wild locks to cover his naked- 
ness. The constable started up to flee: but the Wild Man himself 
took to flight, and sped up the hill with the rush of a wild boar. 
Later, when the policeman had had time for reflection, it appeared 
that the creature was nine feet high, black as a stoker, ugly as a 
dog-fish ; that he was fanged like a bull-dog, and that flames spurted 
from his eyes; that he would certainly have slain the narrator with 
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the huge club he carried, had not an heroic onset put him to flight ; 
that he covered yards of ground with every stride, and made the earth 
shake so that pursuit was impossible. A god he was, and no man; 
or he must surely have been overtaken and brought in handcuffs to 
the village. Small wonder, then, that the Governor in Suva had 
posted armed guards about his bed. 

Then, a few days later, two men from another village, going up 
the hills to their yam patch, had seen a human figure on a crag 
far above them; and when they shouted, it sprang from pinnacle to 
pinnacle over wide abysses which no mortal leap could span, until it 
was lost to view. But on the same day a Teacher on the other side 
of the island burst into the village, dripping with sweat, and foaming 
at the lips from terror and exhaustion. When words came to him 
at last, he told how, as he stood on the mountain side, far from any 
habitation, he heard something crashing through the bush behind 
him ; and, turning, saw a Wild Man rushing upon him with uplifted 
axe; ran as he had never run before with the Horror in hot pursuit ; 
felt labouring breath upon his neck, and heard an abortive blow whizz 
in the air by his left ear: just as a voice in a neighbouring plantation 
answered his cry for help, and the Thing stopped! This was the last 
news received in Suva when the mail-bag was sealed. 

“The Devil!” cried one of the younger Teachers, not expletively, 
but in elucidation of identity. 

“No,” said the Bishop; “the Devil injures men’s souls, but not 
their bodies. It is a man, and seeing that he injures none but Teachers, 
he is a hater of the Church, and secretly practises heathen rites in 
the bush. (Here he looked meaningly at a grave Elder of the village 
who had quietly entered, and was absently shaving his brown leg 
with a sheath-knife.) But the Lady Asenath, to whom the Bishop 
propounded this view at his leave-taking next day, invested it with 
individual colour. 

“Yes, a man, no doubt,” she said; “but if he hates the Church 
he has good cause. Some love-affair, probably, in which a Teacher 
meddled, and now the poor fellow haunts the bush without a mate. 
No wonder he is mad, and that his madness thirsts for the blood of 
Teachers. You clergy would emasculate the whole Viti race, and 
when one rebels you cry aloud for help. Send him a mate, or he 
will slaughter every living thing in the Island.” 
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IV. 


Bishop Wesele found Kandavu in a state of panic too acute for 
the consolations of religion to prevail. Another Teacher had been 
murdered, together with his wife, who seemed to have met her fate 
because she wore petticoats, for a dozen women, clad in the su/u, escaped 
unharmed. An attack had been made one night upon a lonely store 
where a white woman slept alone, her husband being on the sea; but, 
at the first blow upon the frail door, she had discharged a gun, and 
the assailant fled. His animosity seemed to be directed against persons 
clad in European dress, white shirts, and petticoats. He had been 
sighted in places far apart at such short intervals of time that some 
held that he was a God, others that there were two Wild Men alike in 
their sooty skin, their dislike of clothes, and their thirst for the blood 
of Teachers. A man-hunt had been organised, and a cordon of men, 
one hundred yards apart, had scoured the mountain side almost to the 
topmost peak at the eastern end of the Island. But although two of 
them came suddenly upon the quarry, and even allege that they gave 
chase, it had been easier to overtake a flying fish than this God- 
footed fugitive. So Kandavu sat in solemn deliberation upon the best 
means of ridding itself of this Terror: the Teachers, in the meantime, 
keeping close at home. And to this Council of the Lords Temporal, 
Bishop Wesele, newly disembarked, was summoned. 

“If it were the old time,” said an aged Buli, “where would be the 
difficulty? We should have gone forth with loaded muskets, and shot 
the Wild Man down where we found him. But the Foreigners in the 
Government do not understand these things.” 

“Yes,” said another, bitterly ; “we must catch him, and send him 
bound to Suva, and there he will be arraigned before the Great 
Tribunal, and will be pardoned, like Maraia, the murderess, and the 
dead Teachers will be blamed for letting him slay them.” 

He must be caught! But how? No mortal could keep pace 
with him; never could he be taken in open chase. There must be 
Stratagem, and the Old Chiefs’ eyes glistened, as they recalled the 
darling treacheries that made them famous in unregenerate youth. 
But here was an enemy that would not wait to be lied to; and plots 
are puerile without a little masterly falsehood to set them afloat. 

Then spoke Joshua, the native Magistrate, a person of blameless 
life since middle-age, and much respected for one deep in human 
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wickedness, who had spent, indeed, a portion of his youth before the 
mast in an American whaler :—‘ This murderer lives by himself in 
the bush like a wild beast. Who he is we know not, but this we know, 
that he is a /uve-ni-yali—a No-Man’s-Child. Let us catch him as we 
catch fish.” 

“What! Spear him?” cried his neighbour, eagerly. 

“No. There are other fishing-tools than the spear. Are there not 
the bait, and the trap? This fish of ours must be taken in a trap. 
What shall be the bait ?” 

A murmur of applause answered him, and one proposed that a 
sumptuous feast should be spread high up the mountain side, with 
constables in hiding all around; another that a girl should be sent 
to tempt the Wild Man to the village. Everybody had a plan, and 
liked his own too well to listen to anybody else’s. But Joshua shook 
his head. “How know we that he cares for feasting or love-making. 
To catch sanxka, we bait our hooks with things which he loves. Now 
this Wild Man loves the blood of Mission Teachers.” 

“O Veka!” cried his listeners. What sacrilege was this? “ Let us,” 
he continued, with dignity, “let us take a stout Policeman, array him 
in a white shirt like a Teacher, and send him out into the bush, while 
we make a net with wings outspread on either side. Presently the 
Wild Man will rush upon the Policeman, who will flee before him into 
our net. The wings will close upon the two, and our fish will be 
entangled!” 

The Force was strongly represented at the lower end of the Council 
House, and Joshua’s proposal was there received with marked coldness. 
The Chief Constable was sarcastic, even, and asked whether Joshua 
thought that, shirt or no shirt, any Policeman, brought face to face with 
a malefactor, would run away? Besides, the bearing of a Policeman 
would proclaim his calling through any disguise. No: if this was to 
be their trap, let them bait it with a Teacher, an active, muscular 
Teacher—who could run. 

The cynicism of the last speech was not lost upon the Bishop. The 
Ministers of the Church, who should have been the leaders of the 
people, were objects of contemptuous ridicule. “A Teacher who could 
run!” What could his predecessor have been doing to allow such 
a speech to be possible? He pondered deeply. Here was a chance 
that might never come again! If it could be shown that the Church 
dared to relieve the Police of a duty they had not courage for them- 
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selves, much of the lost ground would be recovered. But was it fair 
to bid any of his trembling sheep to risk their lives in luring this 
wolf to his destruction? If a dangerous step were necessary for the 
Church, his should be the work of danger. True: his last venture 
had been misunderstood. But all the more should he efface the 
impression thereof by a striking success. His mind was made up; 
and in the silence that followed the Chief Constable’s speech, he said 
stoutly :—“ I, sirs, will be the bait.” 

The entreaties of his clergy, the remonstrances of the secular 
authorities, fell upon deaf ears. Too old to run? Not a bit of it. 
He had not tramped the mountain-paths of Tholo for nothing! Let 
them look at his legs—mere bundles of wire; and if his breath ran 
a little short at times, he could turn and use his ironwood staff, and 
shout for help, and his voice was like the blast of a conch-shell. 


V. 

Wesele himself posted the “net”: a body of twenty Policemen 
hidden by the roadside at the bottom of a steep hill. These were the 
“belly”; and the wings were the youths of Nakasaleka spread fan-like 
on either side up the slope. Then he engaged in prayer, girt his su/u 


short about his waist, unbuttoned the collar of his white shirt, beamed 


farewell from his remaining eye, and, staff in hand, set forth upon his 
errand. 


Kandavu rises from the sea a sheer cliff of limestone at its eastern 
end—a cliff fissured by narrow, fertile gorges, in which lie the villages. 
About its crest the rocks have been flung into fantastic shapes, and 
among the trees, which have clambered to the highest ledges, are caves 
never entered by the generation which is. For the place is haunted. 
In one cave, so the gossips tell, lie the bones of a huge Monster that, 
in bygone ages, ravaged the Island, and was slain at last with the aid 
of the Gods ; in another may still be seen rows of mouldering skeletons, 
for caves were the burying-places of old time. It was into this region 
that the Wild Man had been driven by the man-hunters, The heat 
was stifling, for in these ravines the sea-breeze never stirs the air; and, 
before the Bishop reached the head of the gorge, his starched shirt was 
clinging to his body like a bath-sheet, and the pulses were drumming 
in the thin vessels of his ears. But he toiled on until he burst from 
the trees at the foot of a sheer mass of limestone a hundred feet high. 
At his feet lay the brown thatch of the village, half-smothered in palm- 
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leaves ; all around him rolled the sunny, foam-flecked ocean ; and so 
blue were sea and sky, that there was scarce a line to mark their 
meeting-place, save a distant island to the eastward, outlined in indigo 
against high-piled battlements of cloud. The narrow ledge on which he 
stood sloped upwards, and, cautiously ascending it, he found a cleft 
ascending between two pinnacles of rock. He started, for at its very 
mouth an ancient water-course had fretted away the stone, and formed 
a shallow cave roofed by the over-hanging mass, and in the cave three 
fire brands smouldered nose to nose. Other things there were: a bed 
of dry grass; a digging-stick, pointed with fire, such as men use for 
loosening the soil about wild yams ; and a staff most curiously grooved, 
and charred a little in the grooves. This staff was of that rare wood 
which gives a sure spark when you are rubbing fire: was such a staff 
as all men used before matches came with the Foreigners ; for while 
any pointed stick of dry hard wood will do to rub with, the understick, 
neither too hard to splinter nor too soft to yield kindling dust, is very 
difficult to find. By the fire were skins of the wild yam newly pared, 
as if the tenant of the cave had but just risen to wash hands after a 
meal. “Surely,” thought Bishop Wesele, “the Wild Man must be very 
near his lair?” 

And then the rocks became alive with bird notes, a few at first 
growing to a noisy chorus; noisier than when the air is wet with 
coming rain, and the birds are crying to the gathering clouds. The 
Bishop grasped his staff and peered up the glen. A few feet up a 
young mbaka tree had found a foothold, its twining roots cascading 
down the naked rock, athirst for moisture from the soil, and its 
leafy branches screening the path beyond. The earth was bare with 
the constant wear of feet. The Bishop mounted the roots, parting 
the branches softly, and saw the glen open into a little grassy amphi- 
theatre, bathed in sunlight. And on the grass, and on the rocks, and 
on the branches, even, of the tree to which he clung, were birds, piping, 
croaking, hooting according to their kind, and all were facing and 
moving towards a spot below him, which he could not see. And in the 
pauses of their song he heard a single cry: now the reedy notes of the 
bith, the corn-crake ; now the bark of the ¢honke, the pigeon ; the shrill 
screech of the /elewaiz ; the twitter of the Azkau ; and the little nkink ; 
and with every changing note the song of the birds whose -cry it was 
- broke out afresh in answer. Scarce daring to move a finger for fear of 
breaking this strange witchcraft, Wesele craned over till his head was 
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thrust beyond the leafy screen. He saw as strange a sight as eyes have 
looked upon ; for on the grass, reclining lazily against the warm rock. 
there lay a man—black, lean as a trained hound, and naked. His face 
the Bishop could not see for the tangled masses of his hair, but every 
muscle was relaxed in the enjoyment of perfect rest and security. 
There was a grace in the figure that is not found in man in these days, 
nor has been since he lived a beasts’ life before the Age of Stone: 
though Wesele saw it not, being but a hunted animal in the presence 
of his pursuer. 

This wild creature was an animal—the most perfect and graceful of 
all the animals—and therein consisted his beauty. All about him on 
the grass were birds: two green parrots waddled up and down before 
him, making little runs at the cheeky black-headed Zev? when they came 
too near. With one hand he idly caressed a big brown rat, in the other 
he held a branch, with which he flapped lazily at the flies, startling the 
birds about him with every motion of his hand. How could one pity 
his loneliness when he was among his own people? Suddenly the 
peaceful scene was changed. The green kakas perched on a sapling 
shrieked alarm ; a big Aasanka gull rose screaming from the rocks and 
flapped heavily away ; the little birds ran in towards the Wild Man as 
if for protection. They had good cause. A starving bush-cat, scarred 
from a hundred fights, was creeping over the rocks, its body flattened to 
the ground. The Wild Man flung out his arms with a strange hiss, and 
the birds vanished with a whirr of wings, and a running fire of harsh 
remonstrance from the parrots. The wretched cat looked hungrily up 
at them, and then came bounding over the grass to rub its mangy back 
against the Wild Man’s foot. The rat, lying in ecstasy on his back, 
to let the black fingers tickle his furry belly, whisked into a crevice with 
a flirt of his tail. Then the Wild Man stretched himself and yawned, 
and presently stood up holding in his hand a piece of wild yam, on 
which his rat had been feeding. He shouted, his face still turned away, 
and his savage inarticulate cry sent a shudder down the Bishop’s spine. 
Wesele had seen enough. His heart, stout as ever, was beating so 
tumultuously that he mistrusted his wind. He had done enough for 
.one day; he would return unseen to the village. But, as he set foot 
again in the ravine, he heard an angry grunt, and, looking round, saw a 
great wild-sow blocking the outward path with her litter at her heels. 
She had come in obedience to a naked comrade’s call, and here was a - 
shirted man! She bared her teeth and squealed angrily. It was too 
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late to mount the roots again, for Wesele saw a black shadow darken 
the sunny field beyond the screen. Too late to hide: the accursed 
shirt was on him ; without it he might have been the pursuer ;_ with 
it he, a Bishop, was a mere hunted animal. He cleared the sow at a 
bound, scattering wide the squealing piglings. He ran without any 
effort of volition ; he had even space to think. But that wonderful run 
is a strange haze dotted with luminous points of memory !_ He turned 
the corner by the cave : that he remembers, and somewhere thereabouts 
he must have dropped his staff, for before he reached the cover of his 
trees had nothing in his hand wherewith to check the onset of his 
pursuer, whose feet were drumming the ground nearly twice as fast 
as his own. Then, after an immense interval of time, he remembers 
hearing breath labouring close behind. Trees were rushing past him 
so fast that they seemed a solid wall, and, if he could have stopped 
his fleeing legs, he would have turned aside. Then something whistled 
past his ear, and he discovered that he had scarce been running at 
all, and that there lay in him an undreamt power of speed. And then, 
when the nerves in his hinder scalp felt that something cleft the air 
overhead, his foot caught in a root, and he skimmed along the path face 
downwards, leaving skin upon every projection of the earth. But, if he 
travelled fast, there was one that travelled faster still. Right in the 
hollow of his back a foot struck him, and caught fast in his arm-pit, and 
a body struck the earth heavily and tobogganed painfully along the 
root-encumbered path. The Bishop, bleeding, and half disrobed, was 
in no plight to rise, and had he wished he could not. For the path 
ahead was alive with men, and others came crashing in through the 
undergrowth on either side. Right into the belly of the net the bait had 
drawn the fish, and the wings had closed in. 

Fain would I draw a lurid picture of the Wild Man when they 
turned him over and looked upon his face. The perpetrator of a dozen 
murders should have borne in his countenance something of the ferocity 
of his nature, should have carried some trace of his bestial life alone 
in the woods. But the Wild Man was a real person, and I have neither 
the heart nor the skill to draw him as he ought to have been. With 
wrists and, ankles fast bound, he was shipped to Suva, tried for his 
crimes, and committed to the Lunatic Asylum, and there it was we 
met, with a photographic camera between us. I could scarcely believe 
that this was he who had kept a great Island in a panic, for before me 
was a man of sad and gentle mien, with soft eyes full of melancholy 
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contemplation, whose features, hair, and beard irresistibly recalled a 
certain picture on a cloth—in short, a black Christ. They had given 
him a waist-cloth, but he had picked it into fine shreds and festooned 
them about his neck, for the earliest form of clothing was adornment ; 
they had tempted him with every native luxury, but he would accept 
nothing but a clay pipe and some vile plug tobacco. We tried to 
make him speak, but he only looked sadly at us with a certain mild 
surprise. Only once since he was taken had he made a vocal sound, 
and that was when a green parrot flew screaming over the asylum 
grounds, and he cried to it in its own language. Small wonder that he 
never spoke, seeing that he was caged so far away from the only friends 
whose tongue he knew. 

Must I tell the Wild Man’s fate? The totem marks upon his body, 
the raised scars upon his back, were found described in the Immigration 
Office, and he was proved beyond a doubt to be Magz, No. 8703, 
introduced from the New Hebrides in 1876, and entered as “ absconded” 
in the books. Two years after his incarceration in the asylum, a 
schooner chanced to be carrying returned labourers to his islands, 
and the Authorities, arguing that the New Hebrides ought to support 
their own lunatics, put him aboard. Upon the beach which he had left 


so many years before he was set down alone and empty-handed, and as 
the boat rowed back, his people were seen crowding round him. What 
became of him? Who knows? They love neither madmen nor paupers 
in the New Hebrides, and there are no asylums there. 


BASIL THOMSON. 





